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The New Year. 

The Journal presents its best wishes to all its 
patrons, and congratulates them upon the bright- 
ening skies which are now shedding light and 
hope upon the school cause. There is, it is true, 
a season of work before them and it; but the 
auspices are all favorable. The school system 
has become a fixed fact and a permanent institu- 
tion ; its teachers are members of a recognized 
and respectable profession ; its schools are felt to 
be the fountain-heads of that ‘‘ power’’ which is 
“knowledge ;”’ its officers have their acknowl- 
edged place in the government, and, in a word, 
itself is in the heart of the people. Let us then 
work together, friends of all classes, in our several 
spheres ; and let us do our best to render the 
school harvest of 1868, the largest and most pro- 
ductive in the annals of the system thus far. 








Deferred Articles. 

The insertion of the Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent in the present number, excludes 
several original communications and much other 
matter, intended for this month. They shall be 
attended to as soon as space can be made. 


Report of the State Superintendent. 

This document will be read with interest, and 
we believe with profit, by all. It is full, practical 
moderate and able. Abstaining, as is proper, 
from suggestions of important change in the 
frame work of the system, in view of the revision 
expected to be recommended by the commission- 
ers to review the civil code of the State,—it 
mainly confines itself to a history of the work 
and results of the past school year, and an ac- 
count of the workings of the amendments adopted 
during the session of 1867. In both respects 
cheering, and we have no doubt, true accounts 
of success are given. Were it necessary we should 
like to remark more at large on this very satis- 
factory document, but it is not ; each will read 
and estimate for himself. We can, however, con- 
scientiously say, that there is more to approve 
and less to differ from in this report, than in any 
which has been issued from the department for 
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The County Institutes. 

We continue to receive the most cheering re- 
ports from the Ceunty Institutes. Full attend- 
ance by teachers, increased inierest on the part 
of the community and much improvement in the 
exercises, seem to be the distinguishing features 
of their progress everywhere. In some cases whole 
Boards of Directors attended the sessions ; andin 
a few, the boards, not satisfied with attending 
themselves, have actually taken their teachers to 
the Institute at their own expense. 

Many instances of very full attendance have 
have been reported,—some exceeding the whole 
number of teachersin their counties; such as 
Chester, Delaware and Northampton. 

Another evidence, very acceptable to this Jour- 
nal, of the growth of the school cause is found 
in the number added to its subscribers at the In- 
stitutes. All have done well in this respect ; Blair 
being ahead of all others in proportion to its 
actual number of teachers. 


Carbon Academy. 

A. 8. CHRISTINE, an experienced teacher and 
now the principal of the Carbon Academy at Le- 
highton, the only institution of its class in Car- 
bon county, will either sell the school or take a 
competent partner. Ill health renders this step 
necessary. The institution, which is-also of the 
Normal class, has a liberal patronage (156 stu- 
dents, by the last annual catalogue,) new build- 
ings with a boarding department, is beautifully 
located in the great Lehigh Valley, and presents 
very encouraging prospects to any one wishing 
to embark in the good cause. Address “‘ Princi- 
pal,’? box 17, Lehighton Post-office, Pa. 


Davenport—Iowa. 

A correspondent says: ‘‘I raised upwards of 
$70 at our last teachers’ meeting, for educational 
journals, in about 20 minutes; and most of our 
teachers had subscribed for our own State journal 
before.’’ Of this sum $13 for as many subscribers 
came to this Journal. They must have liberal, 
reading and improving teachers in Davenport 
and .good schools. We ask no better evidence 
than this. 
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The Rural West Virginian. 

The first number of this journal is upon our 
table. Its prospectus announces that it will be 
devoted tv the educational and agricultural in- 
terests of West Virginia. This new State is a 
promising field for educational effort, and the en- 
terprising editors have our best wishes for the 
success of their venture. The subscription price 
is one dollar. Published by G. B. & D. Gorson, 
New Creek, Mineral county. 





New York Teacher. 


We regret exceedingly to perceive that the New 
York Teacher—that old and formerly efficient 
organ of the common school in the Empire State 
—has become merged in the American Educa- 
tional Monthly. At first view, this looks badly 
for the teachers and the cause of education in our 
neighboring State ; but we rather suspect the 
cause is to be found, less in a failure of the edu- 
cational energy and interest of New York, than 
in the wrong basis upon which the Teacher, as 
well as several other State periodicals, was estab 
lished and conducted. It will probably be found, 
that when a State periodical is started by and as 
the organ, and dependant upon the means and 
support of a State Association, it can not long 
sustain itself; and that, even if afterwards con- 
ditionally committed to individual ownership, it 
will ultimately fail. Like every other business 
enterprise, a School Journal, to be useful and per- 
manent, must have a responsible owner and 
manager, or it will die for lack of support. 





Major E. W. Matthews. 

This gentleman, so favorably known before the 
war as Principal of the Hyde Park School, near 
Scranton, in Luzerne county,and during the war 
as a skilful and brave artillery officer in the 
Pennsylvania volunteer service, till the battle of 
Antietam, in which he was severely wounded, is 
again in the school-room. Having completely 
recovered his health, he is now Principal of the 
Union school of Titusville, in Crawford. While 
the war injured the interests of Education in 
many instances, by withdrawing, through a sense 
of duty, some of our best teachers from the 
school-room to the field, it no doubt did good in 
others by finding employment in the army for 
those whose thews and sinews found there their 
proper sphere of action. Some, however, were 
fitted for both duties ; and now we find these re- 
turning to the work from which nothing but duty 
to the country in her peril could have withdrawn 
them. Major MATTHEWS is one of these ; and we 
shall see him distinguish himself as highly as a 
teacher as when a soldier. 
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Philadelphia School Controllers. 

Under an act of the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, these officers, in whom the chief powers of 
the public school system of our great commercial 
metropolis are vested, are now appointed by the 
Courts instead of being selected by the several 
Ward Boards of Directors, as heretofore. The 
first board under the new law commenced its ad- 
ministration with the present month. A list of 
the members is appended, and we are glad to re- 
cognize in it the names of some of the best school 
men of the city,—amongst the rest those of Ex- 
State Superintendent Hickok, and Mr. Shippen, 
the efficient President ef the late board. Speak- 
ing of the action of the Courts in the matter, the 
North American well says :” ‘‘ As a general rule 
the courts have ignored people who were persist- 
ent in their claims for appointment, and have 
chosen citizens who had no desire to accept the 
office.” 
Warp. NAMES. RESIDENCE. 


A. 8. 1438 South 10th Street. 
Geo. W. Nebinger,.....720 Washington Avenue. 
Washington J. Jackson17 Christian Street. 
Patrick A. Fagan, ....731 South 9th Street. 
Lewis C. Cassidy,... .221 South 6th Street. 
Geo. W. Thorn, 250 North 5th Street. 
John Samuel, 333 South 18th Street. 
Edward Shippen 1207 Walnut Street. 
James Freeborn, 11 Hickey Street. 

John P. Wetherill,.... 121 North 13 Street. 
James 8. Hinkle, 707 North 2nd Street. 

M. Hall Stanton,.....537 North 6th Street. 
John B. Green,.......519 Lorain Street, 
Samuel D. Brown,....635 North 1!th Street. 
John W. Clark, 2006 Spring Garden Street. 
Stephen H. Smith,....982 North 5th Street. 
John McAvoy, 1241 Germantown Avenue. 
Charles M. Lukens,.. . 1033 Beach Street. 
Stephen Taylor, 2228 Frankford Road. 
Henry C. Hickok, ....1486 North 15th Street. 
William B. Stevens,... Manayunk. 

Edward Armstrong,...Germantown. 

John G. Brenner Frankford. 

Norris J. Hoffman, ...Hestonville. 

Jas. H. McBride, ..... Frankford Road. 

Charles Harmar,.......Gray’s Ferry. 

Daniel Steinmetz,..... Locust, near 4/st Street. 


Commercial Colleges. 

This class of educational! institutions, of recent 
origin but now so numerous, has been observed 
with considerable interest. At first we were in- 
clined to regard it as a somewhat more respecta- 
ble member of the family of pretentious humbugs 
which includes ‘‘a perfect hand-writing in twelve 
lessons,’’ “‘drawing by theorems,” “ artificial 
mnemonics, &c,’’ and therefore we forbore to ad- 
vocate them as a class. But observation and, 
recently, experien¢e have brought the conclusion 
that the properly conducted Commercial College is 
a meritorious and a most beneficial addition to 
the functional institutions of the times. If, as 
we know can be done, the teacher may be greatly 
improved, in power to exercise his intricate and 
difficult profession, by a year or six months or 
even three months study and drill at a Normal 
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School, there cannet be a conclusive reason urged 
why the more mechanical business powers of a 
mercantile clerk may not be even more effectually 
improved, in the same time or in less time. Look- 
ing at it in this light, and also remarking the 
good effects upon young men within our know- 
ledge, we came, some time ago, to the conclusion 
that the Commercial College was a real and useful 
educational school ; and, having a sen of fit age 
and preparation, desirous of profiting by its in- 
structions, he was permitted to take a course at 
**Crittenden’s” in Philadelphia. And now, we 
must say, that the time was well spent. His theo- 
retic knowledge of arithmetic has been practi- 
calized by the forms and applications of business ; 
his formal knowledge of book-keeping has been 
made ready for use in the counting room ; his 
hand-writing, without being made flourishing or 
merely ornamental, has been greatly improved ; 
and the whole result is, that what he before knew 
he now knows more profitably, and what he before 
could do he can now do better, in less time and 
with more confidence in his work. 

We can therefore commend this institutien to 
all desirous of like results ; and, in saying so, of 
course we include all similar schools of its grade. 

In illustration, allusion has been made to the 
Norma! School ; and here we find that there is a 
closer relation than, at first view, strikes the mind 
between the two classes of institutions. Itis not 
merely that they are both functional or profes- 
sional institutions. The fact is, that both start 
from the same point and require, to a great ex- 
tent, similar preparation in their students: The 
one practicalizing common school learning for 
the business of Teaching, the other the same 
learning for the uses of Commerce. Hence it is 
that the pursuit of the two objects by different 
classes of students, in the same institution, is not 
inconsistent with the success of either. On the 
contrary, we can readily conceive how the Com- 
mercial College course may be most beneficial to 
the practical school teacher. If we mistake not, 
such a combination exists in Curry’s Normal 
School,a very flourishing institution which has 
been in operation in Pittsburg for several years, 
and always with increasing prosperity. 

Yet we do not propose a permanent union, in 
all our Normal Schools, between the departments 
for the education of the Teacher and the Merchant. 
Ultimately, no doubt, there will be only room in 
each school for its own proper work. Butmight 
not a temporary union now take place to the 
benefit of both ? It is notorious that very many 
of the students in our Normal Schools are only 
pursuing those studies which are but preparatory 
though indispensable to the true normal course. 
Their presence is, to a certain extent, belittling 
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if not injurious to the proper professional object 
and standing of the schools, and it were better 
that this preparation be effected elsewhere. Now, 
it is worth censideration, whether a Commercial 
Department in a Normal School would not be 
more productive of benefit to the community as 
well as of income to the institution, than these 
retarding preparatory departments ? It certainly 
would be less inconsistent. 

Such combination would be especially beneficial 
to the Teacher, and through him to the school. 
By contact with the routine of Commercial train- 
ing he would acquire many more practical pro- 
cesses and the power of bringing his school instruc- 
tions nearer to the course of affairs in the business 
world, than he could possibly derive from ele- 
mentary books and the study of abstract princi- 
ples ; and this power and these processes could 
not but enure very greatly to the benefit of his 
pupils, in their preparation for the actual duties 
of life. 

Further, most teachers are out of professional 
employment a greater or less part of every year, 
and are generally obliged to engage themselves 
in some other pursuit, during that period. Now, 
the ability to open or post a set of books, or other- 
wise assist some merchant or dealer, while 
thus out of school, would afford to many a com- 
pensating employment, and that too, in a line 
neither inconsistent with their physical habits 
nor professional avocations. 

On the other side, the incipient Merchant would 
also be benefitted by the contact. An examina- 
tion of the careers of our successful and distin- 
guised men, in every profession and station, 
shows that a very large proportion commenced 
active life as Teachers. The legitimate conclu- 
sion is, that there is a power in the training for 
and practice of that profession, which tells in all 
after life and in every employment. He who 
successfully teaches others must not only have 
full command of his own abilities, but probably 
the ability to influence others in all the affairs of 
life. Hence that command of one’s own mind 
and all his faculties, more fully attained in a 
Normal than in any other School, is as likely to 
be as useful to the Merchant, as experience has 
shown it to be tothe Lawyer or the Divine. 
This view of this subject is deserving of careful 
consideration. 


Revision of the School Law. 
In the orderly consideration of this subject, the 
next feature of our educational system which 
presents itself for examination, is that of 


STATE SUPERVISION. 
The great defect in this department has always 


‘been the want of sufficient power,—not of direct 
power over the pupils, or the studies, or the term 
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of instruction in the schools, but of power over 
those local subordinate, supervisory officers, by 
whom the general and reformatory purposes of 
the department: are to be mainly effected. Any 
intelligent person, regarding our common school 
system asa whole, would at once come to the 
conclusion, that its administrative powers, so far 
as the State is concerned, are vested in a State 
Superintendent with a local representative or 
deputy in each county, called a County Superin- 
tendent ; and that these local officers are subject 
to the official control of their chief. Yet it is not 
so. They are, toa great extent, really indepen- 
dent of him ; and in this fact is found the main 
cause of deficiency in its general administrative 
results. This injurious independence of the local 
officer is felt at three vital points : 

1. In the selection of the incumbent: It is true 
that the law requires certain qualifications and 
that power to refuse a commission for want of 
them is conferred upon the head of system ; which 
qualifications and power have been somewhat 
increased lately. But, after all, it has been and 
will still be felt, that while the first selection and 
nomination are entrusted to another party, and 
that so influential a body as a county convention 
of directors, the invidious right of rejection will 
seldom be exercised; particularly while the 
second candidate in vote, if the first be thrown 
out, must be accepted or made to undergo the 
same process of objection and examination as 
the first. So it has been, and soit will be, as long 
as the responsibility of selection shall be divided 
between two authorities ; and hence it is, that 
the office of County Superintendent has been 
known, by every State Superintendent in office 
since the establishment of this agency, to be held 
by not a few wholly unfit for its high duties. 
This has been of incalculable mischief to the sys- 
tem, not only locally—as may be ascertained by 
comparing the effects of administration by com- 
petent and incompetent officers in various coun- 
ties,—but generally over the State, in the retard- 
ment of that vigorous progress and uniformity 
of executive proceeding throughout the State so 
indispensable to success. But it may be replied 
that this uniformity of operation in official detail 
may be secured, by the enforcement of proper 
rules and plans on the part of the State Superin- 
tendent. This at once brings to light another 
chief defect in this part of the system—which con- 
sists 

2. In the Relation of the office to the head of the 
System: It isa singular inconsistency that the 
State Superintendent positively has, by law, more 
power over the district Boards of Directors than 
over those county officers who are naturally sup- 
posed to be his subordinates. ‘‘ Forms” and “ In- 
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structions” for school directors in the discharge 
of their duties, prepared by the State and trans- 
mitted through the County Superintendent, are 
obligatory upon the several boards (Sec. 46, Act 
May 8, 1854); yet there is nowhere in the law 
any provision subjecting the county offlcer him- 
self to similar control. Such authority has, to 
some extent and from necessity, been assumed 
and submitted to, or, at worst, silently disre- 
garded ; but the law provides no means for its 
enforcement. The State Superintendent by law 
decides controversies between districts, or direc- 
tors, or districts and district officers (Sec. 46, Act 
May 8, 1854), but the County Superintendent is 
subject to no such jurisdiction, and is only 
amenable to the head of the system by removal 
for neglect of duty, &c., on complaint made. In 
fact, while the power and jurisdiction of the State 
Superintendent is more strictly defined and limited 
by the words of the law, than that of any other 
oflicer of the system, the county oflicial is almost 
without control, especially in regard to that fun- 
damental matter, --the qualifications, standing and 
general interests of the Teacher,—which after all 
constitute the very essence of thesystem. Hence, 
there has latterly been a failure to make the sys- 
tem advance, by the agency of the County Super- 
intendency, at the rate which marked its progress 
during the first two terms of the office. Inde- 
pendent—though mostly respectfully so—of the 
head of the system, and very naturally more 
solicitous to please directors and conciliate local 
feeling, there has been an absence of that hearty 
co-operation with the head and a quiet disregard 
of its requirement in many respects,—wholly in- 
compatible with general and enthusiastic effort 
for improvement. But here again it-may be 
answered, that the State Superintendent should 
remedy this state of affairs by removal. And 
this, in its {turn discloses the remaining defect 
which consists 

3. In the want of prompt power to remove: The 
present law seems to confer this power, but when 
examined closely it amounts to little. Removal 
is to be “for neglect of duty, incompetency, or 
immorality.”’ But neglect of what duty ? Not 
of any enjoined by the head of the system, for 
scarcely any canbe thus enjoined except those 
connected with the statistics and the county re- 
port. As to the discharge of his other duties ac- 
cording to his own will and pleasure—so long as 
he does not refuse to examine the teachers, visit 
the schools occasionally, and hold one annual In- 
stitute, no official fault can be found with him. 
Yet the cold and formal performance of these acts 
are very far short of what is due from the office ; 
and thus an actual though not a legal neglect of 
duty may be habitual. So of Incompetency ; 
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after passing, or having been liable to, (which is 
the same thing) the ordeal prescribed before the 
issue of his commission, it will rarely happen,--we 
believe has never yet happened—that removal for 
incompetency will occur. Of immorality we shall 
only say, that it is to the credit of the system 
that this feature is in the law without ever hav- 
ing been applied. But all these cases presuppose 
a complaint from the county, and not that the 
State Superintendent shall displace an inefficient 
officer, for sufficient reasons known to himself 
and the responsibilty of which, in view of his 
own relation to the public and the future, he is 
prepared toassume. He is in fact but a court 
which others are to invoke, and off the bench of 
which he may see, but can do little for the preven- 
tion or punishment of, official short-coming. 
Several years ago the attempt was made to dis- 
place a County Superintendent for very sufficient 
cause. The action of the State officer was re- 
viewed in Court and reversed, on the ground that 
some small technical formality had been neglect- 
ed in the official proceedings. The objectionable 
person was restored, to the triumph of official 
misconduct and the prevention, since, of any 
similar proceeding to promote the efficiency of 
the system by the exercise of wholesome au- 
thority. 

The remedy for all this, is full power in the 
Head of the School Department to appoint, con- 
trol while in office, and remove for failure of suc- 
cess and other sufficient cause, all County Super- 
intendents, or other officers who may be charged 
with similar functions in the system. The State 
Superintendent is, and should be held responsible 
for the proper and effective working and results 
of the Common Schools. But if others select his 
subordinates ; if they be, even partly, indepen- 
dent of his control while in the discharge of their 
official duty ; and if not removable by him when 
he is convinced of their failure in any material 
respect,—their can neither be harmony of opera- 
tion between him and them, uniformity of action 
in the line of his and their duties over the State, 
nor that fulness and certainty of result which the 
public have a right to expect. Whether his acts 
in appointment and removal should be entirely 
independent, or be subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Governor or the Senate, is a question 
of mere detail; but no officer, having only the 
good of the schools at heart, would object to 
either. But, till the higher executive authorities 
of the system be thus combined under one head 
and subjected to but one responsibility, there will 
be little hope of that vigorous uniformity which 
is now the great want in its administration. 

A State Officer may get up and for a time sus- 
tain the appearance of enthusiasm in school 
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affairs, by his own efforts and the exciting influ- 
ence of outside interest; but unless he have the 
power to enforce the constant, uniform and com- 
petent discharge of local duty, this stir of the 
masses under the excitment of public meetings, 
will, as heretofore and in all other cases, die out 
and leave little trace of real progress. It is the 
daily work of the faithful and competent officer 
that nust be relied on for permanent improve- 
ment in the working machinery of the system, in 
the same way that it is the daily work of the 
qualified teacher that improves the school. 

Let it not be said that there is danger in this. 
increase of power inthe Head of the System. 
No duty can be effectively performed without 
power sufficient thereto. There is a mawkish 
unsound sentiment abroad, which denounces the 
possession of large powers by public officers as 
unrepublican. Itis not so. It is the hereditary 
or life-long tenure of power that is dangerous ; 
but the republican officer,—using the term not in 
a political sense but as the opposite of monarchi- 
cal—should be clothed with all necessary au- 
thority to enable him to discharge his trust, 
being withheld from abuse by a limited term, or 
punishable therefor by the proper tribunals and 
especially the inevitable one of public opinion. 

Not a few persons, well-wishers of our Common 
Schools and having perceived a short coming in 
its general supervision, which they thoughtlessly 
attribute to the State Superintendent, have pro- 
posed an addition to his department, in the hope 
of remedying the evil ;—viz: 

A STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Now, if the proposition be, as in most cases it 
is, that a Board of several persons shall be ap- 
pointed to control the system, with the State 
Superintendent as their mere agent, or executive 
ofticer,—we are opposed tothe project, be those 
persons whom they may, or be they many or few. 
Such a Board, with a Horace Mann,—that rare 
combination of talent, learning and devotion to 
the good of the race—in the subordinate office of 
Secretary, would succeed, for the simple reason 
that the overshadowing ability of the nominal 
Secretary would render him the real head of the 
system. But with the medium or inferior abili- 
ties which, in the large majority of instances, 
political or other influence would place in the 
office, that failure which is the result of and 
synonymous with want of efliciency and progress, 
would be sure to ensue. If a divided responsi- 
bility retards the progress of improvement by the 
County Superintendency, the same influence and 
excuse would be ever present and more disastrous 
when impeding the councils and acts of the head 
of the system. Even the present state of affairs 
would be better than that. 
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But, if by a State Board is intended a body of 
educational officers meeting periodically in the 
School Department, to afford advice to its head 
and to receive explanations and instructions from 
the State officer,—then there can be devised no 
better expedient to increase the efficiency of our 
public system of education. It would constantly 
inform the official mind and strengthen the execu- 
tive hand of the Superintendent, while at the same 
time affording the most effectual means for in- 
fusing uniformity and vigor into every depart- 
‘ment of official administration. Such a Board 
should, by all means, be established by law; 
and fortunately the materials of which it ought to 
be composed are obvious to all who comprehend 
the nature of our system, and perceive the direc- 
tions into which the wants of our educational 
institutions indicate its expansion. 


The first class of these institutions requiring 
harmonious effort and cooperation in their execu- 
tive officers are, of course, the Common Schools. 
Hence the Couniy Superintendents, (or the smaller 
number of thoroughly qualified officers who ought 
to supersede them,) should meet with the State 
Superintendent regularly and periodically. These 
meetings should not be less frequent than twice a 
year, but if quarterly, the better. Not only 
might they on these occasions give information 
and advice and receive instructions, but also con- 
veniently take home with them forms and other 
documents for use in their districts. What the 
other proceedings of the meetings would be it is 
now unnecessary to say. The nature of the case 
and the changing wants of the system will regu- 
late such details. But this would be the appro- 
priate nucleus of the State Board. 


The next class of institutions to be represented 
are the State Normal Schools, whose close and 
direct relations to the common school system rend- 
er their participation indispensable. In fact, in 
reference to their own operations and rules, a re- 
quirement that they shall be represented in the 
State Board, by their Principals, would be but 
fixing the time and place of meeting with the 
State Superintedent to perform the duties now 
enjoined upon him and them by the 6th section 
of the Normal School Act of May 20, 1857. The 
duties, however, of these officers in the Board 
should not be confined merely to Normal School 
arrangements. Their close connection with the 
common schools of the State will continually 
render their advice of the greatest value both to 
the State and County Superintendents. Hence, 
they should attend all the meetings of the Board 
and remain till the close of each. 

The third class to be represented in the State 
Board are the Colleges ; and probably this repre- 
sentation should be by the Presidents of their 
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respective Faculties. Their dependence for in- 
crease of students and for that success which is 
only within their reach by the improvement and 
cooperation of all the other schools, render their 
presence here even more essential to their own 
prosperity than to that ofthecommon system. A 
good understanding with the officers of the School 
Department will therefore be of great value to 
them, while their countenance and assistance at 
Institutes and other popular movements for the 
promotion of education will be very desirable. 
In all these relations they can enter into the gen- 
eral councils of the Board. But, as colleges, 
and with the State Superintendent, they should 
consult together in regard to the interests and 
management of their own class of institutions. 
Till the grade of preparation for entry into our 
colleges be not only rendered uniform over the 
State but very much elevated, little true improve- 
ment in our collegiate system can be expected. 
This can only be effected by a central board in 
which all shall be represented, and at the same 
time promoted by State aid tosustain them while 
making the change ; which change will necessa- 
rily be at considerable cost of income, during the 
transition from the present to the more elevated 
position so desirable and essential. 

A fourth class of Institutions, to be represented 
by their Presidents or Principals of Faculty, 
would be the Professional or Functional char- 
tered institutions. These should attend the 
chiefannual meeting for the purpose of reporting 
their statistics to the School Department, and 
making known matters relating to their proceed- 
ings and condition desirable to be embraced in 
his report. : 

The fifth and last class would be the Deaf and 
Dumb, Blind, Insane and Idiotic Asylums, and 
the Houses of Refuge and other reformatory In- 
stitutions chartered or aided by the State. These 
should also be represented by their Principals in 
the annual meeting, and for the same purposes as 
in case of the professional schools. 

A Board thus representing all our educational 
interests and institutions and statedly meeting, 
could not but be of the greatest advantage to the 
cause of general intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. It would combine and render harmonious 
and thus at least double the efficiency of our 
whole system. It would not indeed be the fin- 
ishing stroke of perfection,—were that possible in 
human affuirs,—but it would be the certain agent 
of progress in the right direction and on solid 
ground. It would give us the command of our 
educational destiny, and the ability to meet every 
requirement of the future upon each succeeding 
generation of this great State. 

These remarks’ close what was intended to 
The plan _ is be- 
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lieved to be based on the nature and wants of the 
system, and to include no suggestions of change, 
except such as are requisite to the progressive 
and full development of the educational idea un- 
derlying our social institutions. It iscommended 
to the dispassionate consideration of the reader, 
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as the result of many years of observation of the 
habits of the people of Pennsylvania and of the 
workings of their school system. 

Next month the means of increasing the Av- 
erage Attendance of Pupils in the schools will 
be considered. 
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Apams: A local paper says: *‘ The County Institute 
met at New Oxford. The daily attendance was un- 
usually full. Lectures were delivered during the sessions 
by Rev. Dr. Brown, Prof. Ehrehart, 8. G. Boyd, of York 
county, Prof. Wickersham, Dr. Pfeiffer, Superintendent 
Sheely and others, and essays read by a number of the 
teachers. This meeting was the most successful yet had 
by the Institute, and must result profitably to all in at- 
tendance. A better looking and more intelligent body of 
teachers than Adams county can produce it would be 
difficult to find anywhere.” 

Beaver: A spirited session of the County Institute was 
held at Beaver, convening December 9th, in accordance 
with the call of the County Superintendent, Mr. J. Wut- 
MAN. Essays were read, and platform instruction given 
by Messrs. G. L. Eberhart, C. C. Douglas, J. H. Douglas, 
Wm. Miller, B. B. Lakin and others. The select readings 
by Prof. Hull, were an interesting feature of the exercises. 
‘*Why should School Directors be intelligent, energetic and 
efficient men?’ was the subject of an essay by Mr. C. C. 
Douglas. Dr. Atcheson, appeared upon the platform as in- 
structor in physiology. Prof. Burt addressed the Institute 
upon various branches during the day, and in the evening 
lectured upon * The Road to Knowledge” and ‘* The Old 
and the New.” Rey. Mr. Lowry delivered a lecture on 
‘<The Moral Responsibility of the Teacher.”? In the dis- 
cussion as to the best means of teaching spelling, the 
writing method w: s viewed with most favor. From the 
report we have received of the week’s proceedings, we 
have no doubt that good. work was done during these five 
days in Beaver. The Committee elected upon Permanent 
Certificates is as follows: Messrs. G. L. Eberhart, B. B. 
Lakin, Benjamin Franklin, Wm. Miller and M. 8. Knight. 

Carson: The County Institute convened at Mauch 
Chunk, November 19th, at the callof Mr. R. F. Horrerp, 
County Superintendent. Hon. J. P. Wickersham, in an 
earnest address congratulated the county of Carbon upon 
the work she has done. Prof. Edw. Brooks, Hon. 8. G. 
Boyd, Orson Cofie, Esq., Rev. Leighton Coleman and Rev. 
H. Heacock were before the institute as lecturers and 
instructors. Essays were read by Miss Bunting, Mr. B. 
W. Lacey, Mr. A. Beers and others. Platform instruction 
was also given by Messrs. M. J. Corse, 8. W. Rice, Prof. 
Christine, and the County Superintendent. The Com- 
mittee upon Permanent Certificates is as follows: Messrs 
8S. W. Rice and M. J. Corse, Mrs. E. B. Frisbie, Miss C. 
Bowman, and Prof. A. 8. Christine. 


Cuiinton: The County Institute convened at Lock 
Haven, November 11th, at the call of the Superintendent, 
Mr. A. H. StRArer. The attendance was good, and the 
exercises interesting and profitable. On Tuesday evening 
Gen. Frazer, of the Agricultural College, delivered an 
address on Astronomy advocating the introduction of this 
as a branch of study in the common’ schools, this the 
oldest and grandest of sciences. On Thursday evening 
the State Superintendent addressed a large audience. 
Of the hundred school houses in the county but few are 
really adapted to the wants of the public schools: the 
play grounds around the buildings should be better and 
more pleasantly opley i the pupils ought to have as 
pleasant a place to play in as to study in; the statistics 


show only twenty school houses in the county properly 

furnished with charts, maps, globes, &c., tools for the 

teachers to work with. During the session of the 

Institute there were several essays read which are to be 

) a An interesting lecture on music was read by 
rof. Hegeman. 


CRAWFORD: We have seen but a partial report of the 
proceedings of the County Institute, but from this—in 
which Prof. Cooper appears-as lecturer on physical geog- 
raphy and the theory of teaching, Superintendept Jones, 
of Erie, on the duty of teachers to pursue a course of pro- 
fessional reading, Prof. Thompson, on mathematical 
geography, Prof. Dale, of Venango, in composition in the 
common schools, Mr. Beach, of Meadville and others 
upon various subjects,—we would infer that the County 
Superintendent, Mr. H. D. Persons, has becn holding a 
very successful Institute. The meetings of the Institute 
were held at Cambridge. 

Centre: The County Institute which convened & 
Millheim, December 23th, is reported by a correspondent 
on the ground: “‘A grand success—160 actual and 50 
honorary members present. House crowded every session. 
Some 600 spectators present per session. The grand 
feature of the Institute was, that Centre county did her 
own work,—no paid lecturers from abroad,—and the cost to 
the county will not much exceed $60.00.” The pro- 
gramme before us gives the names of a large proportion 
of the teachers of the county as on duty, among these 
twelve or more female teachers. An inaugural address 
was delivered by the President R. M. Macrs, Esq., on 
Tuesday morning. Essays, reports, leetures on the Com- 
mon School branches and discussions of the same, con- 
stituted the chief feature of the exercises. Reports were 
read on *“* Frequent Reviews and the Benefits to be De- 
rived therefrom,” by John A. Magee; ‘“‘ The Relation of 
the Common Schools to the Higher Institutions of 
Learning.” by Prof. J. BE. Thomas; ‘‘ Moral Training in 
the Common Schools,”’ by D. W. Kinsel; ‘‘ District Insti- 
tutes, Prof. D. H. Hastings; and School ®sthetics, 
Albert Owen, Esq. Addresses were delivered by Gen, 
John Frazer, Prof. W. H. Gotwald, Rev. W. A. Ridge, 
and others. 

Daupuin : The County Institute was held during the 
early part of December but we have seen nothing of the 
proceedings beyond the full phonographic report of the 
address delivered before the Institute by the State Super- 
intendent, Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM. 

Juniata: A correspondent favors us with following 
items: ** The County Institute convened at Mifflintown, 
December 9th, and continued in session until Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 18th. The interest continued uninter- 
rupted until its final adjournment. More of the actual 
teachers of the county were in attendance during. the 
sessions than at any previous meeting of the kind ever 
held in the county. Sixty-six active teachers answered 
to their names at roll call during most of the sessions, 
Fourteen honorary members were also in attendance. 
Instruction was given in the various common school 
branches and lectures delivered on educational topics of 
interest, by 8.8. Jack, Esq., Rev. Jno. 8. Ermentrout, 
Principal of Kutztown State Normal School, Prof. David 
Wilson and Prof. J. H. Shumaker. In addition to the 
above list quite a number of the leading teachers of the 
county took an active part in the exercises and aided in 
increasing the interest of the meeting.” 


Mirruin: The County Institute met in the Court House 
at Lewistown, November 25th, pursuant to the call of 
MARTIN MOHLER, Esq., County Superintendent. Prof. 
8. 8. Haldeman was present during the week and deliv- 
ered lectures on Natural History and upon ‘‘ The Defects 
of American Literature.” On Wednesday evening Prof. 
A. N. Raub addressed the Institute upon the subject of 
Moral Cultere. The readings and recitations of Mrs. 
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Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, constituted one of the most 
attractive features of the Institute, and were received with 
rounds of applause by large audiences. W. W. Wood- 
ruff, Esq., County Superintendent of Chester county, was 
present during the week and rendered efficient service. 
Gen. Frazer, President of the Agricultural College, Prof. 
Edward Brooks, Prof. J. H. Shoemaker and Prof. J. Laird, 
were also present and lent their aid and influence to the 
Institute. Ninety-nine teachers enrolled their names as 
members. 

Monroe: Mr. Joun B. Storm, County Superintendent, 
writes : Our County Institute closed its aunual session on 
Friday last. Instruction was given in the various branches 
by Hon. 8. G. Boyd, of York county, Hon. C. R. Coburn, 
Prof. 8. J. Coffin, of Lafayette College, Messrs. C. W. 
Deans, of Susquehanna, and W. W. Watson, County Su- 
perintendent of same county, and John Appenzeller and 
Geo. W. Kunkel, of Monroe. Lectures were delivered in 
the evening by some of the above named gentlemen. 

“The institute was a grand snecess. Out of 107 teachers 
in the county, 104 were present,—an attendance which 
challenges comparison with any other county in the State. 
Its good effects cannot be estimated. Monroe, so long 
occupying a back seat in the great educational movement 
= the State, can now hold ‘her own among the first coun- 

es. 

MontcomeEry ; An interesting meeting of the County 
Institute was held during the month of November, the 
proceedings of which were reported very fully in the va- 
rions county weeklies and one of the Philadelphia dail 

pers. Among the lecturers and instructors were Prof. 
A. N. Raub, on Reading and Grammar advocating a 

rofessorship in our colleges of Anglo-Saxon, as well as of 
tin and Greek, there being four times as many of our 
words derived from the first named as from either of the 
latter lanfuages; Prof. 8. B. Heiges, upon the Metric 

System, Etymology, Physical Geography and Geometry ; 
Prof. V. Friese, upon Geology ; Prof. Choate, Commercial 
Arithmetic and kindred matters ; I. L. Irvin, Physiology, 
and A. 8. Manson, on Penmanship. The evening exer- 
cises consisted mainly of lectnres and discussions, among 
them a lecture on Home Culture by Prof. Raub; the 
Brain, by Dr. 8. K. Weaver, and Culture of the Imagina- 
tion by Prof. Edw. Brooks. The State Superintendent 
was present one evening of the week. The spelling of 
600 words, to which contest only the teachers of the 
county were admitted, excited much interest and resulted 
as follows: 1st prize, Miss Emma Spare, Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary ; 2d, Reuben T. Hoffecker, Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer: 3d, William Bell, Webster’s Na- 
tional Pictorial ; 4th, Miss Annie Barrett, Webster’s Royal 
Octavo. The following is the Committee on Permanent 
Certificates : A. Rambo, A. M., er officio, R. T. Hoffecker, 
J. K. Gotwals, J. R. Ramsey, Miss Lizzie Walker and 
Miss A. C. Foquette. A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted during the sessions. The presence of 188 teach- 
ers in attendance is gratifying evidence of increased inter- 
est in educational matters. The County Superintendent, 
Mr. Asev Rampo,—-to whom by the way we owe an apology 
for accidently locating him in another county, in our last 
issue,—has been laboring zealously and we are glad to 
know that he feels encouraged by the results that are 
making themselves apparent and by the prospect of better 
things ahead. 

Prerry: A correspondent says: ‘The last meeting of 
the County Institute was one of unusual interest. The 
names of 131 teachers now employed in the county were 
enrolled ; 36 not in attendance from sickness or other in- 
disposition. Prizes valued at $40 were contributed by 
Hon. B. F. Junkin, John H. Sheibley, Dr. M. B. Strickler 
and Prof. Jas. A. Stephens. The expense to the county 
last year was $85, this year it will be $85.40, thus showing 
that, although more teachers attend, the public outlay is 
not necessarily increased, as some have unreasonably 
imagined. Among the lecturers and instructors were 
Dr. Wm. R. Cesna, Hon. B. F. Junkin, Profs. J. W. 
Shoemaker, C. H. Harding, J. V. Montgomery, A. N. 
Raub, Jas. A. Stephens and others. The Bloomfield 
String Band and Quartette Club, enlivened the evening 
sessions gratuitously with vocal and instrumental music. 
The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we deem it obligatory upon the several 
Boards of School Directors to sec that the Bible and the 
Unabridged Dictionary are introduced and used in their 
respective schools. 
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SusQUEHANNA: A correspondent says: ‘‘The winter 
schools commenced during the last of November and last 
of December, with a marked advance in teachers’ wages, 
the best female teachers receiving from $18 to $20 per 
month and board, making about $35 per mouth; and the 
best male teachers in the rural districts from $20 to $380 
per month, besides their boarding. Many of the boards of 
directors vary the wages according to grades of certifi- 
cate. The principals of graded schools receive from $75 
to $100 per month. The Directors of Harford have 
completed their graded school building, located iu Har- 
ford village, costing nearly $3,000. It is a good frame 
building well arfanged, has a fine library room, and is an 
ornament tothe place. The school is now in operation, 
Mr. Henry Sweet; principal, with the attendance of 130 
pupils. Pupils are admitted free from all schools in the 
district, to the higher department. 

“ The Graded School building at Great Bend, has been 
raised one story and has undergone repairs generally. | It 
contains rooms for four departments, and is quite well 
supplied with apparatus. Thirty-three examinations have 
been held. Too few applied for certificates to fill the 
schools. Some were refused and others have gone else- 
where to teach; hence there is a lack of teachers. Im- 
provement has been made by the teachers during the past 
year. The County Institute will convene at Montrose, 
during the second week in January. A number of popu- 
lar educational lecturers will be present.”’ 

ScuvyLKILL: The Fifth Annual Session of the Schuyl- 
kill County Teachers’ Institute met in the Lecture room 
of the Female Grammar Schoo] Building in the Borough 
of Pottsville, Tuesday, November 19th, and was called to 
order by Jesse NEWLIN, Esq., County Supt., who, an- 
nounced the following named gentlemen as Secretaries. 
Messrs. 8. C. Kirk, F. B. Berkheiser and J. Lineaweaver, 
At the opening of the afternoon session the President 
divided the institute into six classes, appointing a leader 
for each, and class drills upon the various common 
school branches, were had for an hour and a half. These 
were continued during each morning session, at the close 
of these drills daily one hundred words were given, prizes 
to be awarded to the best spellers. Hon. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Prof. T. C. Porter and Rey. Dr. Moore, delivered 
lectures during the evering sessions, which were held in 
the Council Chamber of the borough. Profs. 8. 8. Jack, 
A. N. Raub, 8. P. Van Pelt, Miss Walleasa, the County 
Superintendent, and others rendered service as platform 
instructors and lecturers during the morning and after- 
noon sessions. The following isthe Committe on Per- 
manent Certificates: Messrs. J. A. M. Passmore, 8. P. 
Van Pelt, J. Lineaweaver, Miss E. J. McCool and J. J. 
Cake. Prof. J. Lineaweaver, of Tamaqua, by a vote of 
the Institute, was requested to take charge of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Pottsville Standard, the late 
editor of that department having resigned on account of 
ill health. During one of the sessions the President read 
an extract from the school law, relative to the canceling 
of teachers’ eertificates for immorality and other causes, 
and then announced that the certificate of one of the teach- 
ers present at the Institute was null and void, he having 
attended the Institute in a state of intoxication. The 
following is the result of the spelling contest : Messrs. J. 
J. Weber, misspelled 5 words—Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary ; Robert Fletcher, 5 words—the same prize 
awarded; Richard Brown, 6 words—Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer: J. Lineaweaver, 8 words—Webster’s 
National Dictionary ; Miss Lydia Parmly, 10 words—Ber- 
nard’s Educators; Daniel Lewis, 12 words—Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster: to some others Past subscription to the 
School Journal was awarded. The copies of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary and Lippincott’s Gazetteer were 
ordered to be neatly lettered with the names of the re- 
cipients stating when, and by whom awarded. It was 
also resolyed that the spelling exercise be continued at 
the next annual session, 200 words to be pronounced, 
100 at the commencement, and 100 towards the close of 
the session ; the words to be selected from Parker and 
Watson’s Pronouncing Speller, and Webster’s Dictionary 
to be the standard. We take the following resolution 
from the report of the proper committee : 

Resolved, That we hereby express our approbation of 
that portion of the the amended school law which pro- 
hibits persons from receiving certificates who are in the 
habit of using spiritous liquors as a beverage, and that. 
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the promptness with which the County Superintendent 
annulled the certificate of one who was found to be in a 
state of intoxication during the present session of the In- 
stitute, meets with our unqualified approval. 
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It is agreed on hands, that this was much the best In- 
stitute yet held in Schuylkill both as to number of teach- 
ers, (some three hundred) in attendance and as to the 
substantial character of the work done during the week. 


- <—— 


Our Rook Gable. 


JUVENILE PeRIopICcALs : In no department of book pub- 
lication—now so prolific—is there a more remarkable 
stir, than in that of periodical works for the improve- 
ment, under the guise of instructive amusement, of 
youth. We say instructive amusement,—meaning there- 
by tales of imagination, pictures, illustrated rebuses, puz- 


zles, &c., &c.; for none of them venture upon, and per- 


haps if they did would not be sustained in, an effort to im- 
prove their readers by direct didactic instruction. With- 
out expressing any opinion as to the probable moral and 
intellectual effect of this course upon the future, near and 
distant, and therefore as to the incalculable responsibilty 
of their originators and writers,—we must say that a 
greater amount of talent, or a purer kind of christian 
morality, is not exhibited in any department of literature 
at the present time, than in these works for children. 
This is a great deal. ‘‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof ;”’ and we shall not “‘ take trouble on interest”’ by 
now attempting to look into the future for the fruits. It 
may be—we anxiously hope it shall be—that this taste 
for merely amusing reading, now so profusely minis- 
tered to and becoming so prevalent in our youth, will, by 
the blessing of God on the more solid food of the 
schools, be made to lead to a love of truth for truth’s 
own sake, and not for the sake of its dress. If so, all 
will be well. 

These remarks have been hazarded, in order to intro- 
duce or recall to the attention of our readers, the follow- 
ing list of Juvenile periodicals with which we exchange, 
and every one of which can be commended as excellent 
in the class of which we have been speaking. Most of 
them have been lately much improved, and all of them 
will be found to compare quite successfully, in their illus- 
tration and general appearance, with the best periodicals 
of the day: 


Tue Nursery: An Illustrated Magazine for youngest 
Readers, monthly, 32 pages, small 8vo. John L. Shorey, 
13 Washington Street, Boston. Price $1.50. 

Our ScHoot Day Visitor: An Illustrated Magazine for 
Young People, monthly ; 28 large double col., 8vo. pp. 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., 424 Walnut St., Phila. $1.25. 

THE SHooimaTE: An Illustrated Monthly for Boys and 
Girls, moathly : 48 small 8vo pages. Joseph H. Allen, 
203 Washington Street, Boston. Price $1.50. 

Tue Litrte Corporat: An Illustrated Magazine for 
Children, monthly; 16 large three column 8yo. pages. 
Alfred L. Sewell, Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00. 


Our Youne Forks: An Illustrated Magazine for Boys 
and Girls, Monthly ; 64 small 8vo. pages. Ticknor & 
Fields, 124 Tremont.Street, Boston. Price $2.00. 


Tue Riversipe MAGAZINE: An Illustgated Magazine for 
Young People, monthly ; 48 large double column 8yo. 
pages. Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome Street, New 
York. Price $2.50. ; 

Our Boys anv Giris: An Illustrated Magazine for 
Young Folks, Weekly; 16 large double column pp. 
Lee & Shepard 149 Washington 8t., Boston. $2.50. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS: This class of 
periodicals, long so fluctuating and with a place so ill- 
defined in our literature, seems at least to be assuming its 
proper position in the mind of the community. Midway 
between the light fugitive efforts of the weekly press and 


the elaborate treatises of the formidable volume, it comes, 
with its essay more formal than the one, and less exhaus- 
tive (in both senses) than the other; with its searching 
criticism ; with its serial tale or article ; with its comment 
on State or social affairs, moderately but plainly tinged 
by the political party to which it belongs, or the 
science to which it relates ; with its monthly resumed ac- 
count of public events, and with its miscellany of news, 
poetry and humor. Thus, while it informs and instructs 
its own class of readers, with slight labor on their par; 
and at small cost, it makes a powerful impression upon the 
minds of those who control the weekly press of the land 
and so comes into contact with the millions. Of works 
of this class, this Journal exchanges with the following, 
every one of which can be safely commended, according 
to its own peculiar sphere and bias : 

HARPER’s Montuiy: A Magazine devoted to Literature, 
Art, and Politics, monthly ; 135 large double column 
8vo. pages. Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New 
York. Price $4.00. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY: A Journal of Civilization, weekly ; 
16 large four column quarto pages. Harper & Bros., 
Franklin Square, New York. Price $4.00. 

Tue ATLANTIC MontuHLy: A Magazine devoted to Litera- 
ture, Science, Art and Politics, monthly; 128 large 
double column 8yo pages. Ticknor & Fields, 124 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. ‘Price $4.00. 

LipPINcotT?’s MAGAZINE ; of Literature, Science and Ed- 
ucation, monthly ; 120 double column 8vo pages. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Market 8t., Phila. Price $4.00. 

Every Satuxnpay ; A Journal of Choice Selected Read- 
ing, weekly ; 32 large double column 8vo. pages. Tick- 
nor & Fields, 124 Tremont Street, Boston. Price $5.00. 

LiTTELL’s Living Aer: A Magazine published every Sat- 
urday, containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Biographical and Political 
Information, gathered from the entire body of English 
Periodical Literature, and forming four handsome vol- 
umes every year; 60 double columns 8vo. pages. Lit- 
tell & Gay, No. 30 Broomfield Street, Boston. $8.00. 

THe Heratp or HeattH: A Magazine of Physical Cul- 
ture, monthly ; 56 large double column 8vo. pages. 
Miller, Wood & Co., 15 Laight St., New York. $2.00. 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: A Magazine devoted to the 
Science of Phrenology, monthly ; 44 small three col. 
4to pp. Fowler & Wells, 389 Broadway, N. York. $3.00. 

WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DicTIONARY: A Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,—Explanatory, Pro- 
nouncing, Etymological and Synomymous, with a copi- 
ous Appendix. Mainly abridged from the Quarto Dic- 
tionary of Noah Webster, LL. D., as revised by 
Chauncy A .Goodrich, LL. D., and Noah Porter, LL, D. 
By William A. Wheeler. Illustrated with more than six 
hundred engravings on wood. 8vo. 1060 pages. G. &C. 
Merriam, and J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. $6.00. 
The enterprising publishers have done a good thing and 

thereby conferred a benefit upon the reading community, 

and especially upon those who desire a cheaper and 
smaller work than the great quarto for daily use, by 
causing this one to be prepared. It contains all the 
essential parts of the geaater work, while it is within the 
reach of a much larger number of purchasers. At the 
same time it has been brought up to the latest ascertained 
standard in orthography and_ pronunciation, and the lan- 
guage of science and the arts, and is therefore the best, 
because the latest, member of the distinguished family to 
Which it belongs. It will have a vast sale. In fact,in 
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size, form, style and price, it is just the book for the 
times. ° 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, together with a 
Treatise on the Physical Phenomena of the United 
States. Illustrated by 150 Engravings and 13 Copper- 
plate Maps, executed in the first style of the art. By 
John “ym A. M., Prof. Math. and Nat. Phil., 
Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn., and author of Elements 
of Meteorology, Astronomy &c. 164 pages. Large 4to. 
E. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 1868. 


This is the handsomest book we have lately seen. It 
is positively a pleasure to pass the hand over its smooth 
well pressed pages, and to regale the eye upon its beauti- 
ful maps and engravings. But, better than perfection in 
the printer’s art, it is full, clear and reliable in matter of 
science, besides being brought up to the latest discoveries 
and conclusions in physical geography. Mitchell’s Series 
of Geographies has a strong hold upon the feelings of 
many of the past and the rising generation, which this 
addition to it will increase and perpetuate. We have 
not space for an extended criticism of this admirable 
work, yet cannot forbear pointing to one of its distinctive 
and most satisfactory features : Instead of describing each 
quarter or portion of the earth’s surface inthe light of 
Physical Geography, each of the principles of the science 
called by that name, is taken up and explained in its 
scientific nature and relations, methodically and after- 
wards and in illustration of those principles and explana- 
tions, the portions and phenomena of each country, which 
come under these heads are treated of and illustrated by 
engravings. Thus is science—abstract science—kept 
prominent, yet made practical and attractive by being 
localized, and the student pleasantly interested while he 
is scientifically instructed. This‘is the true mode. 


A Text-Booxk or Etnaics ror Union SCHOOLS AND 
Brats Ciasses. By Joseph Allen, D.D., LL.D., Prest. 
State Normal School at Albany, New York, and author 
of Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 18mo. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1867. 


We were quite favorably impressed by Dr. Allen’s 
** Christian Ethics” and other works ; but really we must 
say this does not strike us inthe same manner. Itseems 
to be an abridgement or compend of the Christian Ethics, 
intended for a younger class of learners ; and yet, we 
cannot see in it any of that simplification so necessary 
for their use. It is, too, in the objectionable form of 
question and answer for verbal memorization, thus pre- 
venting, by rendering unnecessary, thought on the part 
of the student. To show the nature of the work, a speci- 
men question and answer will be more effectual than any 
statement of our own : 


“Tf man’s existence was confined to this world, would 
he be a subject of duty ?”’ 

**Man is a subject of Duty, not because he is immor- 
tal, but because he has a moral nature, and sustains 
certain relations to’'God and his fellow men.” 


We rather think it would take a child of very consider- 
able astuteness to preceive the application of this answer 
to the question or even to fathom its exact meaning, and 
we suspect that not more than one in ten, at most, would 
think the matter out at all, the rest satisfying themselves 
with committing the words to memory, without compre- 
hending the thought. 

Harper’s Scnoon and Famity State Carps—First 


series: For First Lessons in Writing, Printing, Draw- 
ing and Arithmetic. Harper & Bros., New York. 1868. 


There are 12 of these cards, whose surface is black, 
with the letters, &c., marked in white, for Slate copying. 
Both sides of each have copies. On the one, are those for 
writing—both script and in the printed form of letters’; 
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on the other, are sums in arithmetic—from simple addi- 
tion to division—at the top, arid at the bottom, copies or 
models for drawing, from the straight line to the out- 
lines of the human countenance. What we especially 
like in the copies for writing, is the fact, that they are in 
one style and size of letter throughout the whole 12 cards, 
thus affording ample practice therein, before presenting 
any other or more difficult copies to the learner. So of 
the other lessons on the cards ; they are all progressive, 
but so slowly progressive as to secure the impression of 
habit and mastery before further advancement is attempted- 
With each set of cards is a handsome substantial real 
slate, with a surface of about 6 by 8 inches, and a case 
or frame at the head to contain all the copy cards,—the 
one in use to be of course placed on the outside of the 
others. On one side this slate is ruled and spaced, cross- 
wise, diagonally and up and down, as the case may be, 
for use in writing and cyphering; while on the other, it 
is plain for drawing. On the whole, the arrangement 
is very complete and calculated to do as much for the 
learner, by mechanical assistance, as can be effected by 
that means. 

EXxcELsion DraLoeues: Comprising new and original 
first-class school Dramas, Colloquies, ete. Written ex- 
pressly for this work by a corps of professional teachers 
and writters. Designed for the use of advanced speakers 
in Academies, Schools, and Literary Associations; and 
especially adapted to Exhibition-rooms, Lyceums, and 
parlor Theatricals. Arranged and edited by Phineas 
Garrett. 12mo. 382 pages. P. Garrett & Co. Phila., 1867. 


In its preface, this book coolly disposes of all former 
collections of Dialogues as “ stale, flat and unprofitable,” 
and claims for itself the merit not only of entire origin- 
ality, but perfect adaptedness to the wants of the age and 
the schools. The title states the contents to have been 
written by a corps of ** professional teachers and writers ;”” 
we doubt, however, whether our readers ever heard of 
them till here announced, from “ F. Crosby A. M., and 
‘Dr. and Mrs. Dr. R. Morris Swander,” to the ** Member 
of the Baltimore Bar” who brings up the tail of the list. 
Opening at random, we find in one of the pieces, intended 
too to be of heroic character and elevated language, 
the phrase “‘Didst come at last?” for, Hast thou come 
at last? (page 89); and this rather singular axiom: 
“Though circumstance controls men, Might will bring 
it to naught” (page 90). Might;—why might? what 
might? ‘“‘ Might overcomes right’’ is a phrase often used 
and well understood; but that might sets things right, 
is anew theory of action in the philosophy of human 
life. ‘Go too!” is found in page 92, for Go to! Ina 
word, the work is only original in its pretentiousness and 
inaccuracy. It is almost beneath serious criticism. 


A MANUAL OF ANGLO-SAXON, for beginners; comprising 
a Grammar, Reader and Glossary, with Explanatory 
Notes. By Samuel M. Shute, Prof. in Columbia College, 
D.C. 12mo. 195 pages. Leypold & Holt. New York. 


Without being sufficiently acquainted with this ‘sturdy 
ancestor of our mother tongue” to decide upon the merits 
of the details of this book, we can readily perceive its 
great value to the general student. Precisely such a 
work—containing in small space a grammar, careful and 
satisfactory selections for reading, and a glossary—was a 
desideratum ; and all who desire to master the Anglo- 
Saxon roots of our own language, in the same way that 
they have the Latin, Greek and French, will receive this 
book as a most valuable aid. The Introduction, on 
Anglo Saxon Language and Literature, though brief, is 
especially interesting and valuable. 
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HasweLw’s Pocket Book: Engineer’s and Mechanics 
Pocket-Book. Containing United States and Foreign 
Weights and Measures ; Rules of Arithmetic ; Latitudes 
and Longitudes ; Tables of Weights.of Materials; Cables 
and Anchors; Specific Gravities; Geometry; Areas 
and Circumferences of Circles, &c. ; Squares, Cubes, 
and Roots ; Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids ; Conic 
Sections ; Trigonometry ; Sines, Secants, and Tangents; 
Mechanics ; Friction ; Hydraulics and Hydrodynamics ; 
Erostatics ; Dynamics ; Gravitation ; Animal Strength ; 
Central Forces ; Fly-Wheels ; Pile-Driving ; Pneumat- 
ics ; Wind-mills ; Strength of Materials ; Metals, Limes, 
Mortars, &c.; Wheels and Wheel Gearing ; Windin 
Engines ; Heat, Light, Water; Gunnery; Railways an 
Roads ; Sewers; Tonnage; Fuel; Combustion ; Con- 
struction of Vessels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous 
Illustrations and Notes; Dimensivuns of Steamers: 
Mills; Orthography of Technical Terms, &c., &c. ; 
Steam and the Steam-Engine, &c., &c. Twenty-first 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Chas. H, Haswell, 
Civil and Marine Engineer. 663 pp., 12mo., Leather, 
Pocket-Book Form. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


The exhaustive title of this admirable work renders it 
necessary that we shouldsay but a word orto in regard to 
it. So accurate and comprehensive is the work and withal 
so portable and convenient of reference, that it is not 
only widely known among mechanics, surveyors, engi- 
neers and other practical men, but it has also been offici- 
ally adopted for use by the U. 8. Navy and the U. 8. 
Treasury Departments, the highest endorsement a work 
of its kind can receive. While it is an invaluable vade 
mecum to the parties mentioned we think it would also 
be of great practical use to the teacher who might find 
in it many a ** problem for thought” and the pith of 
a dozen larger books compressed into one that may 
be carried in his side pocket. 

Lecors DE LITTERATURE FRANCAISE CLASSIQUE, pre- 
cedees de Lecons de Litterature Francaise depuis ses 

Origines. Tirees des ** Matinees litleraires’’ d’ Hdoward 


Mennechet. A Pusage des Maisons d’Education Ameri- 
caines. 593 pages Leypold & Holt. New York. 1867. 


LA LiITTERATURE FRANCAISE CONTEMPORAIRE, recucil en 
Prose et en Vers de Morceaux empruntes aux Ecrivains 
les plus renommes du XIXe Siecle. Avec des Notices 
Biographiques et Litteraires; tirees des Ouvrages de P. 
Poitevin, M. Roche, L. Grangier, G. Vapereau, etc., 
etc. 12mo. 310 pages. Same Publishers. 


The first of these works is an extended critical essay 
upon French literature, from its origin to the era of 
Rousseau and Buffon, with extracts from the prominent 
writers of each age. The other is more of mere selection 
of passages from French Modern Writers, during the 
century from 1750 to the present time. Together, they 
present a mass of reading matter as valuable for the 
ability displayed in the treatment of the subject as for 
the extracts selected. We know of no more desirable 
works for instruction and the formation of a good style 
and acorrect taste in the language and literature of 
France than these. 


Guiose Epition oF Dickens’ Works. [Illustrated from 
designs by Darley and Gilbert. 12mo. Each volume 
containing one work in about 1200 pages. Hurd & 
Houghton. New York. 1867 Price $1.50 per vol. 


Of this series we have received the volumes containing 
Nicholas Nickleby and Little Dorrit. They are neatly got- 
ten up, on good thin paper, in pretty large type, well but 
not profusely illustrated, and handsomely bound. The 
full set will form a very fine and desirable edition of the 
works of this popular author. 


Turer Enciisu StatesMEN: A Course of Lectures on 
the Political History of England. By Goldwin Smith. 
12mo. 298 pages. Harper & Bros. 1867. $1.50. 


The writer is one of the liberal thinkers of England 
and he here gives his views of the springs of historical 
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events, from the revolution caused by the misrule of the 
Stuarts, in England, to that produced by the misdeeds 
of the Bourbons in France. This he does by considering 
the acts and characters, as statesmen, of Pym, Cromwell 
and the younger Pitt. Ofcourse, the lectures are not 
history but a statement of the author’sown views of 
historical causes and effects; but, as such, they are very 
able, and will be satisfactory to those who are of the 
same liberal school. He sheds, to us, new light on the 
character of Pym, greatly to the elevation of that mis- 
represented patriot; and he very satisfactorily accounts 
for the difference between the liberal beginning and the 
arbitrary close of the career of Pitt. 

Vanity Farr. A Novel without a Hero. By Wm. M. 


Thackeray. With illustrations by the author. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. $1.50. 


Who that has read Vanity Fair does not ever after 
associate the name of the author with this masterpiece 
of satirical humor? The doings of the great world are 
satirized in this ‘‘novel without a hero.”? Becky Sharp,— 
the immortal Becky,—shrewd, scheming and heartless ; 
good old Major Dobbin—*‘ Dobbin of Ours’’—the Colonel 
Newcome of the story; and Amelia, faithful to faneied 
duty in the long night of sorrow, are perhaps the charac - 
ters one best remembers, The scene of this story is laid 
in England, about the time of Napoleon’s overthrow, and 
the great battle in Belgium is introduced to good advan- 
tage. The man whoreads makes more acquaintances 
from books than in the world ; and he who counts on his 
list gentlemen of the stamp of Col. Newcome and Major 
Dobbin, may bless Thackeray for the honor of an intro- 
duction. 

THE DiARYOFA MILLINER. By Belle Otis. Small 12mo. 
200 pages. Hurd & Houghton. New York. $1.50. 
This is, evidently, not the real Diary of an ordinary 

working bonnet-maker, but the composition, either of 
some reverned gentleman desirous of ventilating—to use 
the common cant—a number of moral views and pre- 
cepts not exactly suitable for his sermons, though in the 
main sound; or, it is the production of some strong 
minded female, who never would have made a fortune at 
the trade, owing to her very masculine turn of character. 
It is well written and amusing; and though its precepts 
and modes of conducting business will not come into ac- 
tion till the world be very much changed, yet its extreme 
views of right and duty may have the effect of checking 
some of those tricks of trade for which no justification 
can be found in the principles of social morality. 

Lives OF THE QUEENS oF ENGLAND: From the 
Norman Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged 
by the author from her larger work. Revised and ed- 


ited by Caroline G. Parkers 12mo. 675 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. New York. 1867. $2.00. 


This well known book and the more extended work 
from which it is abridged, need no commendation at our 
hands. We now only desire to say that their perusal 
will afford a view of historical events from a different 
point to that occupied by the general historian, thatof the 
female and moredomestic relations. This renders the works 
very interesting to all, but especially to female readers. 
Notwithstanding a strong leaning to the Stuart cause. 
the author treats her subject both ably and fairly. Her 
presentation of the lives of Katharine of Arragon and 
Katharine Parr, the first and the last of the numerous 
wives of Henry the Eighth, and of Charlotte, the queen of 
George the Third, will, we believe, be new to many and 

“greatly raise those estimable women in the reader’s mind. 
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Original Communications, 


The Two Great Books of Reference. 

When work is to be done there must be pro- 
vided not only the workman but also the tools of 
his craft. This no less true of work in the school 
room than of that on the farm or at the bench of 
the mechanic. And the better these tools are, if 
the workman be skilful in their use, the better 
investment is the money paid him as wages. 
There 1s not a school director in the State, —be he 
farmer, merchant, mechanic, or ‘‘ gentleman of 
leisure,””—who will not admit the soundness of 
this position in so far as it applies to those who 
‘labor with the hands.’ But when, in the dis- 
charge of their official duty, these same men are 
called upon to assess a tax for defraying the ex- 
penses of the public schools under their control, 
how many of them, under the shriveling influence 
of parsimony or the benumbing dread of a con- 
stituency less intelligent than themselves, assess 
the lowest possible tax that will suffice to furnish 
fuel and hire third-rate teachers at fifth-rate 


salaries,--leaving the least margin in the world for 
another essential know in the table of statistics 
as ‘*‘ Apparatus.”’ 

It is true, that at this time the schools of the 
Commonwealth are generally supplied with black- 
board surface more or less adequate to their 
needs. But what a struggle ensued before this 
anti-blackboard Malakoff of prejudice was stormed 
and taken; and the flag that bore ‘‘ Blackboards ”’ 
for its legend, a synonym in this case for the 
more poetic ‘* Excelsior,’’ floated victorious ! 
Close in the wake of the blackboard haye come 
and are coming charts and maps and globes, 
clocks and thermometers and metronomes, philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, books for the 
library and pictures to adorn the wall, and—first, 
last, all the while and everywhere—Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, with all the English lan- 
guage, and Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, 
with all of geography and a world of statistics, 
between its covers. 

The increased interest felt in educational mat- 
ters by the general public has given a fresh im- 
pulse to this movement, and from it under the pre- 
sent energetic administration, great and perma- 
nent good must result. The forthcoming annual 
a of the State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. 

ickersham, will, we have reason to believe, be 
one of the abiest issued since the establishment of 
our common school system, as well as the most 
encouraging in its array of statistical data.. In 
nothing, perhaps, will the statistics show to bet- 
ter advantage than the direction of apparatus, 
the number of schools supplied during the year 
being beyond precedent. Of course the term 
_ — »? isused in a restricted sense—‘‘ partly 
supplied? would be nearer the truth,—for no 
school without a clock, a globe, an Unabridged 
Dictionary, a Universal Gazetteer, and some other 
articles that might be named, can with prepriety 
be spoken of as ‘‘ supplied with apparatus.’ But 
what has recently been done, while good in itself, 
we value especially for the promise it gives of 
better things in the near future. ‘ 


In the equipment of the school room at the 
expense of the district, there are two books that 
should never be omitted. Like the inevitable 
trap-door in the ceiling, these should be equally 
‘*inevitable ’’ uvon the desk of the teacher—one 
at his right hand the other at his left—standing 
as they do peerless and alone in their respective 
departments. These are the two works of refer- 
ence already mentioned, namely, Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary and Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World. Teachers and County 
Superintendents are urging this matter in all 
parts of the State ; County Institutes are passing 
resolutions urging upon school directors the im- 
portance of providing these invaluable works of 
reference ; directors of intelligence are pressing 
the matter upon the notice of their constituents in 
the school board ; the Educational Authorities of 
the State heartily approve and advocate the mea- 
sure of their purchase and supply ; and, as in the 
similar history of the blackboard some years since, 
these great works are going into the schools ! 

Every one who knows anything of books is fa- 
miliar with the appearance and character of these 
works, still it may not be out of place here to refer 
to them at some length : 

Thirty-three years ago Dr. Webster gave to 
the world the first edition of the dictionary that 
bears his name. This was revised twenty years 
since by Prof. Goodrich, with the aid of accom- 
plished assistants, at which time it was greatly 
improved. The first pictorial edition was issued 
in 1859. This was again revised in 1864, at an 
enormous expense (costing half a million or more) 
bringing the work down to the latest period. As 
to the Etymological feature of the dictionary, the 
greater part of Dr. Webster’s life was devoted to 
this branch of study, and the first issue of the 
work was a noble monument of erudition in this 
department. But since his et this feature of 
the dictionary has been thoroughly worked over— 
five years of assiduous labor being spent upon it— 
and all that the ablest American and German stu- 
dents of philology could accomplish has been 
done. Its Vocabulary has grown from the 75,000 
words contained in the original work, to 90,000 in 
the edition of 1847, the pictorial edition of 1859 in- 
creasing the number to 100,000, and that of 1864 
of 114,000 words! The Definitions of the original 
author were ‘‘models of condensation and purity,’’ 
his pre-emine it skillin defining being universally 
acknowledged, and while the excellencies of these 
have been carefully retained, this department has 
also been greatly extended. A very large number 
of citations from standard and eminent writers has 
also been added, showing thus the use of a word 
in itsconnections. The reputation of Prof. Good- 
rich and his learned assistants is sufficient guar- 
antee of the improvement made upon the original 
work by these revisions. In special departments 
again, the revision was made in such manner as 
to secure the best results. A professor in the 
Military Academy at West Point has carefully 
revised all the military words and terms and fur- 
nished a large number of drawings for pictorial 
illustrations; a distinguished jurist and editor 
of law books has revised the legal terms ; a lead- 
ing professor of natural science the terms used in 
geology, mineralogy, natural history, etc.; a 
noted physician the medical terms ; a civil engi- 
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neer those used in mechanics and engineering ; 
the best musicians of the country the musical 
terms ; and so of other specialities. As to its 
Orthography, Webster is accepted as the stand- 
ard, especially by our authorstof school text-books. 
In its Pronunciation no effort has been spared to 
make it conform to the actual practice of the best 
speakers. ‘The Pictorial Illustrations are the 
great feature of the recent edition, numbering over 
three thousand, and giving a world of information 
in regard to the objects to which they relate. 
Those which from their larger size, or for other 
reasons, could not so well be given in the body of 
the work, are grouped together in classes at the 
end of the volume. Indeed, few works specially 
devoted to these particular branches are more 
profusely or elegantly illustrated. The additional 
‘Tables or Vocabularies, as of Scripture proper 
names, Greek and Latin names, modern Geo- 
graphical names, names of Authors, etc., etc., are 
also amost valuable feature of this work. Among 
these one of the most important is the Explana- 
tory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the Names 
of noted Fictitious Persons, Places, etc., which is 
sufficiently full and satisfactory to constitute a 
work by itself, occupying over fifty large quarto 
pages, in fine type. In the preparation of the last 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary, besides the col- 
lection of works of reference directly owned and 
used by the editors, the following public libraries 
were accessible to all or to different members of 
the editorial corps, and consulted by them as oc- 
casion required : Library of Yale College, Astor 
Library, New York; Boston Atheneum, Bos- 
ton City Library, Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Atheneum and Connecticut Historical Li- 
brary at Hartford, and others. Some fifty to 
seventy different individuals were actively em- 
ployed upon, or directly contributed to, the lit- 
erary preparation of the work, thirty or forty of 
them at directly and regularly compensated labor. 

It has been said that *‘ this great work well used 
in a family, cannot fail to be of more advantage 
to the members thereof than hundreds of dollars 
laid up in money.’”? But of how much greater 
value in the school room, that centre of influence 
in almost every community ! 

The other book of reference which we have 
already mentioned, namely, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer and Geographical Dictionary, 
bears the same relation to geography and his- 
tory—the newspaper and the book of travel—that 
Webster bears to the English language in general. 
It contains descriptive notices of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand (100,000) places large and small, 
together with the pronunciation of their names. 
The latest revised edition,—issued in 1866—con- 
tains upwards of ten thousand new descriptive 
notices and the most recent statistical informa- 
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tion, according to the latest census returns of the 
United States and foreign countries—thus making 
it by far the most complete work of its kind that 
can be procured. It comprises twenty-three hun- 
dred (2300) pages and contains thirty thousand 
(30,000) more geographical names than are found 
in any other Gazetteer published. 

Until the appearance of this work a good and 
complete Gazetteer of the Wold wasa desideratum. 
All those previously published,—however, valu- 
able as accumulations of geographical know- 
ledge—were deficient in some features essential 
to the completeness of a book of reference of this 
kind. It deservedly claims superiority over all 
others in the following respects: That it con- 
tains many thousand more names than even the 
most complete Gazetteer previously offered to the 
public, and at the same time furnishes the most 
ample and satisfactory information respecting all 
places of importance ; that it gives correctly and 
in a manner intelligible to the English scholar, 
the pronunciation of the names of all places des- 
cribed,—a feature of the greatest importance, pro- 
nunciation being as essential to the completeness 
of a Geographical Dictionary as to a dictionary 
of the English language; and that it is more 
complete in its references than any work of its 
kind that has yet appeared, care having been 
taken with regard toevery name at all important, 
to give all the different spellings, with a reference 
to that spelling under which the name is des- 
cribed. No labor or expense has been spared to 
make this work worthy of the popularity it has 
already acquired. Gazetteers and other publica- 
tions in a dozen languages have been carefully 
consulted and the result is the greatest possible 
accuracy in the spelling and pronunciation of 
names and in the description of places. The work 
will also be found to contain other important fea- 
tures especially designed to increase its useful- 
ness as a book of reference for teachers. We should 
be glad to throw into this article some extracts 
showing the character of the full descriptions of 
places found here, but our limited space forbids. 

The prices of these standard works of reference 
are: Webster’s Unabridged, $12.00, and Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer, $10.00. Another illustrated edi- 
tion of Webster has recently been issued by the 
publishers, and by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, to be known as Webster’s National 
Dictionary which will be sold at $6.00, half the 
cost of the larger work. It is of convenient size 
for reference, handsomely issued in clear type and 
strong binding, and, where the price of the larger 
work would prevent its purchase, the siz dollar 
edition can take its place to good advantage,— 
thus leaving the cost of the work no longera 
plea for it non-purchase on the part of school di- 
rectors who may happen to be unduly economical. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
‘OFFICIAL. } HARRISBURG, Jan., 1868. 


Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 
Teachers’ Advocate, Johnstown, Pa. 
Reports and other Papers delivered before the Educational 


Association of Virginia, at its Anniversary in Lynchburg, 
July, 1867. 

Esthetics in Collegiate Education, by George F. Comfort, 
A. M., Professor in Allegheny College. 
\ Catalogue, English and Classical High School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

The Educator, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Entwarf eines Gesetzes uber das Velkshulwesen im Konig- 


reiche Bayern. 
Ohio Educational Montily. 


Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Public Schools of the City of Washington. 





Institutes. 


Greene, December Sist, Waynesburg. 
Snyder, ” Sist, Freeburg. 
Susquehanna, January 6th, Montrose. 
Cambria, 6s 7th, Ebensburg. 
Clarion, ms 13th, Clarion. 
Lebanon, ” 13th, Lebanon. 
Northumberland, ‘ 20th, Sunbury. 
Union ¢ 27th, Lewisburg. 
Sullivan, ee 27th, Laporte. 

Mr. JACK’s APPOINTMENTS. 


Greene County, December 3lst. 
Cambria on January ith. 
Clarion “ 66 13th. 
Northumberland ‘“ “ 20th. 
Union “ce “ 27th. 


To County Superintendents. 

County Superintendents are requested not to write 
notes appertaining to important business matters, not 
properly relating to the subject matter of the report, on 
the forms used for Monthly Reports to be forwarded in 
connection with such reports. All important business 
letters are desired to be kept on file in the Department, 
but if they are written in the form of notes or remarks in 
the reports, they cannot be filed in their proper place, 
and consequently cannot be readily referred to when 
needed. 


Correction. 

Owing to the misplacing of a semi-colon in the remarks 
in the last number of the Journal concerning ‘* The In- 
stitute Campaign,” a statement which was true only of 
certain counties was made to include others of which it 
was not true. Chester and Delaware counties had more 
teachers present at their Institutes than there are schools 
in those counties respectively ; but this was not the case 
with Luzerne, Venango, Erie and Montgomery. To 
make the statement correct in the Journal it is only 
necessary to substitute the comma after the word Dela- 
ware by a semi-colon, and the semi-colon after the word 
Montgomery by a comma. 

School Documents. 

During the month of January, boxes containing the 
following documents will be forwarded by this Depart- 
ment to the several County Superintendents, viz: 

Annual School Reports for 1867, Teachers’ Monthly 
Report Books, School Laws, Provisional Certificate and 
Professional Certificate Books, County Superintendents’ 
Note Books, District Superintendents’ Note Books, Blanks 
for County Superintendents’ Monthly Reports, Annual 


' Statistical Reports, County Institute Reports, District 


Annual Reports and Certificates, Applications for Per- 
manent Certificates, and Reports of Secretaries to County 
Superintendents. 

As soon as the documents are received, this Depart- 
ment should be informed of the fact, and of the date of 
their reception. A receipted bill for any amount that, the 
Superintendent may have paid for transportation, if any 
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has been paid, should accompany the acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the boxes. The amounts thus paid will be 
refunded. 

A copy of the Annual Report will be sent from this 
Department to the President and Secretary of each Board 
of Directors. Those found in the boxes should therefore, 
as a general rule, be given to teachers and private citi- 
zens. The number of copies of the law now on hand is 
not large, and all that the Department can do is to 
supply the Superintendents with one copy for each dis- 
trict. This should be retained by them until after the 
election of directors, and then given over to the Board for 
the use of the newly elected members. The retiring 
members should always hand over the copies of the law 
in their possession to the others before leaving the Board. 
A new edition of the law will not probably be published 
before the summer or fall of 1869 or 1870. The report of 
the committee appointed last winter to revise the civil code 
of the State, school laws included, will not be made, so 
that their revision can be published before that time. 
Hence the necessity of economy in the use of the limited 
number of the edition of 1866. 

A few copies of the Teachers’ Monthly Report Books 
have been sent to each county, to supply new schools. 
These books were sent out to supply all the schools, in 
the winter of 1866, and are sufficiently large to last five 
years, except in a few cases, if they are carefully used. 
Directors should not allow them to be lost or destroyed. 


Annual Report of State Superintendent. 


Te the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealthof Pennsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :—By law, it is made the duty of 
the Superintendent of Common Schools to ‘‘ pre- 
pare, and submit to the Legislature, an annual 
report, containing a full account of the condition 
of the common schools of the State, the expendi- 
tures of the system during the year, estimates of 
the sums requisite for the ensuing year, the whole 
number of pupils, the cost of teaching each, the 
number of districts, plans for the improvement 
of the system, and all such matters relating to 
the concerns of common shools, and to the duties 
of his office, as he may deem it expedient to com- 
municate.’’? In accordance with this provision of 
law, the following report is respectfully submitted: 


Statement. 


Suowine the condition of the system for the school year 
1867, excluding Philadelphia. 
Whole number of districts 1,889 
Whole number of schools..... .. .....+2... 13,163 
Whole number of pupils in attendance..... - 660,061 
Average attendance of pupils 414,537 
Percentage of attendance upon the whole No.. -628 
Average length of school term 5 months, 1634 days 
Average cost of tuition per month foreach pupil _—85 cts. 
Whole number of male teachers.............. 6,619 
Whole number of female teachers....... tt 8,590 


Average salaries of male teachers per mo. $3! 
Average sals. of female teachers per month 27 
Total cost of tuition 2,482,512 
Total cost of fuel and contingencies 601,087 
Total cost for purchasing, building, rent- 
ing and repairing houses 985,152 
Total expenditures of the system for tuition, 
BOI OE BOWSEE soe. a0 -- 0.0004. 200k e800. 
Total State appropriation 
Total State appropriation for common 
school purposes, excluding County Su- 
perintendents’ salaries........ ome 


4.068, 752 69 
355,000 00 


$295,813 98 
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Average No. of mills on a dollar school 


DE Cr cnenes chodubnn 6064.00s.<.cmeeemiel 7.25 
Average number of mills on a dollar build- 

2 eer ry 5.04 
Total cost of system, being whole amount 

of tax levied and State appropriation. . 3,971,285 23 


RECEIPTS OF DISTRICTS. 


Amount of tax levied in districts........ $3,616,285 23 


lands and other sources..............- 8,489,237 31 
Balance not received into the dis. treasur’s 127,047 92 


_-Amount received from collectors, unseated 


Amount received from collectors, as above $3,489,237 31 
State appropriation ...........eceeeeeeee 295,813 98 


Ms G06 04 0 500.40, 9 46h 963 aks adacdeeae 3,785,051 29 


PAYMENTS OF DISTRICTS. 
For instruction in one thousand eight hun- 








dred and forty-one districts... ........ $2,480,512 92 
For fuel and contingencies.............. 601,097 21 
For school houses, rents, grounds and re- 

Dee csticdinsccee ptaksvebinabacns 985,152 55 

PE cd wv etnd Waceseds 55 456m abe eRe ee 4, 066,742 6 69 

BALANCE ON HAND AND DEBTS. 
eT ee, ee |” vee $187,838 19 
A SEED win ah 6. 0 emcnes unslenwdeben 631, 430 30 


In connection with this statement, I desire to 
call attention to the following points : 

1. Irregular attendance.—The whole number of 
upils in attendance during the year, was six 
Bae tted and sixty thousand one hundred and 
sixty-three, (660,163,) while the average attend- 
ance was only four hundred and fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-seven, (414,537,) 
thus showing, that school accommodations and 
teachers were provided for two hundred and 
forty-five thousand six hundred and twenty-six 
245,626) pupils more than attended regularly. 

he average attendance on the whole number is 
only a little more than sixty per cent. ‘This 
irregularity in attending school necessitates the 
unproductive expenditure of an immense sum of 
money, and this is scarcely the worst of its 
effects, for it everywhere deranges the school and 
cripples the teaching. The evil is not mentioned 
here for the purpose of suggesting a remedy, but 
for the purpose of starting’ a general i inquiry into 
mm. cause and cure. 


Children who do not attend school.—From 


‘facts that have come to the knowledge of the 


School Department, it is believed, that quite a 
large number of children, of proper age, in all 
parts of the State, never attend school. Some 
such are to be found in almost every rural dis- 
trict, and every village, and thousands, it is 
feared, could be hunted up in our large towns 
and cities. Something should be done to bring 
these neglected classes into the schools, and, as a 
preliminary step, it is suggested that provision 
be made by law to take the census once every 
three or five years of all the children in the State, 
between the ages of six and twenty-one. 

3. Short school term.—The average length of 
time during which the schools of the State are 
kept open is five months and sixteen and three- 
fourths days. Ina large number of districts the 
school term is only four months. Such short 
terms do injustice to the children of the State, 


and render it entirely impossible to secure wel | 


qualified teachers. 
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Statement, 
BHOWING the school statistics of Philadelphia, for the year 
ending December 31, 1866. 
Whole number of schools under the superinten- 


GemOS OF ERG DOKI. veces sccscccccsevaceecs 374 

These schools are divided as fu llows : 
PUNO 9 6:56 9.0.0.455 Von siedicassedccetee oeee 2 
Grammar schools ........ nee 6 046 die eeiahes 60 
Secondary schoole.........2 csecessscerseeeces 69 
ET GUNN 0/8 6.5.6 50.6000 asi scivccde seeeeu’s 187 
EIROINORIMOR BENOOIE «65 0 csi ccdwcicecssensde . 56 
Whole number of male teachers.... ......... 79 
Whole number of female teachers............ 1,235 
Whole number of pupils registered............ 129,226 
Whole number of pupils belonging to the schools 

at the beginning of the year. 76,303 
Whole number of pep admitted during the 

EOE osdbaiksoptae's SMEs « patient ened. be x4 52,923 


Whole number of pupils left ‘during the year. . 51,649 
Whole number of pupils belonging to theschools 


at the close of the year......cscccsccscecces 77,164 
Average attendance of pupils. . 66,333 
Percentage of attendance upon the ‘whole num- 

OP RNGRENNNEN s 450k 66 bce s 00od-anedumlccns ee 51 
Percentage of attendance upon number belong- 

ing to the schools at end of year............ 86 
Total cost per pupil on average attendance per 

SEQ. oh ic at achicha dha combi be onte sewn $1 10 
Whole amount paid for salaries of teachers.. 545,552 77 
Whole amount expended for lots, houses, ad- 

ditions and repairs, furniture, &c........ 277,646 13 
Whole amount expended for books, station- 

ery and other incidentals.............+ « 189,588 12 


Total amount expended for school purposes. 1,012,787 02 


It is but just tosay that Philadelphia compares 
favorably in well built and well equipped school 
houses, in well qualified teachers, in liberal ex- 
penditures, in public spirited directors and con- 
trollers, with the other large cities of the coun- 
try. The system of schools now in operation in 
Philadelphia, was adopted in 1818, and the growth 
of the system is shown by the fact, that in that: 
year only twenty-three thousand seven hundred 
and eight dollars and eighty-one cents ($23,708 81) 
were expended for school purposes, while ‘the ex- 
penditures for the past year were one million 
twelve thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
dollars and two cents ($1,012,787 02.) 

Statement, 
SHowiInG the condition of the system for the school year 

1867, in comparison with its condition for the sehool 

year 1866, excluding Philadelphia. 








Whole number of school districts in 1867... 1,889 
ere Smee ere DOs sc escines 1866. . 1,863 
NEED DOES a 5.5. 40a fal madenaides«cegess 26 
Whole number of schools in 1867.......... “13,061 
eine tanves- Ms «0.5.44 ee se 12,773 
POG TU ORs nn aedonckathbadas creeks 288 
Whole No. of pupils in attendance in 1867 660,163 
Mes watevea Re eve Se 1866 649,519 
Tbereasd ih 167. 20. cede c eds cescees ‘dole S ,644 
Average attendance of nin 4 in 1867....... 414,587 
| | eee G0. 5s 1866....00. 413,049 
Peperenee 1m, 1G oii 60's ovecc ccvccecces 1,488 
Percentage of attendance upon the whole 
I BN nko 6 Piks ins nas o's sc 60400 00s .628 
Percentage of attendanc® upon the whole 
WMA TH TG nh sits oc kbcd sc cccde'ccccces 631 
BPOCTORES TA DEBT iccisciccincs secon sccecsce 003 
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Average length of school term in 1867 5 mos. 1634 days. 
Do... .. -dO....00-d0....d0....-1866 5mos.15 days. 
Increase in 1867. ......s.eeeeeeeeeesee _1% days. 
Average cost of tuition send month for each pupil 
in 1867 
Average cost of tuition per ‘month for each pupil 
im 1866. ..0 5c cose 


ee eT 


Increase in 1867....... 13 cts. 
6,619 


Whole number of male teachers in 15867 
6,154 


_ eR RR 


485 


590 
2 107 


Decrease in 1867.. 


Average salaries of male teachers, ae month in 
Average salaries of male teachers, per month, i in 
Gee Vtox 


Increase in 1867..... 


Average salaries of female teachers, per month, 
>), ene 

Average salaries of female teachers, ane vaceiens 
in 1866 eel 


er 


weMeccccese eeccccccsesens 26 31 


1 20 


Increase in 1867 ......6.cccees. 
Total cost of tuition in 1867....... ye 
Do 


$2,482,512 93 
UE pesaneb sees 2,811,521 70 


Increase in 1867...... 270, 270,991 2 23 
$601,087. o1 
458,317 61 


Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 1867 
pe eae ee 

Increase in 1867.. 42,769 60 

Total] cost of purchasing, building, renting 
and repairing school houses in 1867.... 
Total for 1866 


$985,152 55 
596,669 69 


389, 452 86 


Increase in 1867.....ce0seeeees 


Total expenditures of the system for tuition 
building purposes and contingencies in 
867 $4,068,752 69 
Total for 1866. 3,266,509 00 
802 2 24: 3 69 


De OR ME is oy caivdens Kedeuee vee 
$355,000 00 
354,436 00 


564 00 


Total State appropriation for 1867 
do 


Increase in 1867 


Total State appropriation for common 
school purposes, including amount paid 
to Co. Superintendents, and including 
also, the amount paid to Phila., in 1867. 

Total in 1866 


$343,140 00 
337,636 00 


5,504 00 


eS. ar 5 ad ek 


Total amount paid for salaries of —e 
superintendents in 1867.. ........... 
Total for 1866..... 


$56,: 221 2 
49,80) 


— 


_ 6,419 56 


Increase in 1867.........00. 


Average no. of mills on dollar school tax in 1867 7.25 
DO. 1. dO. cccee ese oO. oes os000edO......1866 6.56 


Vnanenss Ge Wile idavc 048 pds’ sb is cacce .69 
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Average number of mills on dollar building tax 
} 5.04 


4.53 


51 


Average number of 
in 1866 


Increase in 1867.... 
Whole amount of tax levied and State ap- 


propriation for 1867...... 
Total for 1866 


$3,971,285 23 
3,568,387 33 
Increase in 1867 602,897 90 
$3,616,285 23 
8,013,957 33 


Amount of tax leviedin 1889 dist’s in 1867 
do....do...1863...do....1866 


Increase in 1867 


( 2,327 327 90 
$3 3,489,237 
2,801, 1 2 = 


Amount received from collectors in 1867.. 
do do...1866.. 


687,477 99 


127,047 92 
at 198 O1 


Increase in 1867 


3alance not paid into dist. treas. in 1867. 
a aes OO. i243 1866. 


PU Te TEE © ois'n oo seas sc ptmmes ed én 


In almost all respects, this statement is highly 
satisfactory. The increase in the number of 
schools, 288; in the length of the school term, 
1} days ; in the average cost of tuition, per month, 
for each pupil, 13 cents ; in the number of teach- 
ers, 368; in the salaries of male teachers, per 
month, $1.53 ; in the salaries of female teachers, 
per month, $1 20; in the total cost of tuition, 
$270,991 23; ‘in the amount expended for build- 
ing purposes, $389,482 86 ; in the whole amount 
expended for the support of the system, $802,243, - 
69, is all that could be expected. The increased 
amount of money raised by taxation and expend- 
ed, considering the heavy national and State 
taxes, and the bounty taxes, which still weigh 
down hundreds of districts, is really a matter of 
wonder, and indicates no erdinary confidence in 
the system of schools, which is designed to confer 
the blessings of an education upon 1 all the child- 
ren of the Commonwealth. 

‘The increase in the salaries of teachers does not 
seem large, but it involved an expenditure of 
$270,991 23. Looked at in the light of these fig- 
ures, no complaint can re asonably be made. 

The expenditures of the system were so un- 
usually great, that directors did not generally 
feel themselves authorized to increase largely the 
length of the school term. The increase made 
is very creditable under the circumstances. 

The increase in the number of male teachers, 
and the decrease in the number of female teach- 
ers, are accounted for by the fact, that many 
young male teachers who were, for several years, 
absent in the army, have returned again to the 
duties of the school room. 

The reports show an increase of only ten thous- 
and six hundred and forty-four (10,644) pupils in 
the schools, and of only one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight (1, 488) in the average at- 
tendance. These facts, especially the latter, are 
mentioned with regret, ‘and yet they can be read- 
ily accounted for. “Last winter was noted for its 
severity and the depth of snow which fell, and 
continued, in some parts of the State, to render 
the roads almost impassable for several weeks. 
In quite a number of districts, the schools were 
closed for days ahd even weeks, and in hundreds 
ot them, they were for some time very thinly at- 
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tended. This is, no doubt, the true cause of the 
small increase, but the effect on the schools is 
much to be regretted. 

Statement, 
Snowine the condition of the System for the School year 


1867, in comparison with the condition for the School 
year 1866, including Philadelphia. 























Whole number of schools in 1867...... secesces 18,485 
eee do....*..do. .1866......... ovcoe - 18,146 
PO BONE cnn d o 0.0).50 5450 ond re - 289 
Whole number of teachers in 1867............. “16,523 
DO rei vcs GRE wets GBs. MB Aries. fies 16,141 
Increase in 1867........ cab ive + cede ennudag < os 382 
Whole number of pupils registered in 1867...... 789,389 
es bee ea¥ Deine séoi do......do..1866..... . 776,107 
Terese fh THGZ. on one ccc ccne vccnesneswesooee 13,282 
Average attendance of pupils in 1867.......... 480,870 
a rare Gi ensan WB Lies sed 478,066 
Increase in 1867. ..... ccceee ceceeecceece cone . 2,804 
Total cost of tuition in 1867.............. $3,028,065 70 
teesae Disses 1866....... seccsse 2,748,795 08 
Increase in 1867... ccc csccccccccccseves 279,270 62 
Total cost of fuel and contingenciesin 1867 $790,675 33 
DG .... 08 Oi cnes cic. Mass cdactda -1866 639,385 98 
Increase in 1867 ...... ..sccs cocccceveeere 151,289 35 
Total cost for building. purchasing, or rent- 
ing houses im 1867.........eseeeeeeeers $1,262,798 68 
Total cost for building, purchasing, or rent- 
ing houses in 1866........0+0+ 20+ eeeee 705,198 68 
Increase in 1867........seeeeeeeeee ore 557,600 00 


Total expenditure of the system for tuition, 
building, renting, purchasing and repair- 
ing houses, fuel and contingencies in 1867 $5,081,539 71 
Total expenditures of the system for tuition, . 
building, renting, purchasing and repair- 
ing houses, fuel and contingencies in 1866 4,093,379 74 


Increase in 1867... 2.4 ceeseseeeceeeesee ee eeees 988,159 97 


Total expenditure of the system for all pur- 


poses in 1867... ..--eeeeeeseeeeeeeee .- $5,160,750 17 
Total expenditure of the system for all pur- 

poses in 1866... 2... cee ee eee reece ees 4,170,783 88 
Increase in 1867... .....ceeeeecrececaces - 989,976 29 

We have here the great facts of the system : 
The whole number of schools............ 13,435 
The whole number of teachers.......... . 16,523 
The whole number of pupils........... é 789,389 
The average attendance of pupils......... 480,870 
The total cost of tuition........6..-s0s. $3,028,065 70 
The total cost of building............-+++- 1,262,798 68 
The total cost of contingencies...........++ 790,675 33 
The total of expenditures for tuition, build- 

ing and contingencies...... pee gep.cntens 5,081,539 71 
The grand total of expenditures for school 

PULPOSES... 6... cece eee eee ae ee 5,160,750 17 

Statement, 


Snowine the number of Non-accepting School Districts, 
and the amount of State appr orfeited by 


opriation fi 
each, for the years 1866 and 1867, and the total 
forfeited sinee and including the year 1860 : 
By this statement it will be seen that there are 
_ still fifteen districts in the State that have not 
put public schools in operation, and consequently 
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continue to forfeit their share of the State appro- 
riation. The sums these districts have lost since 
860 are My? considerable, as may be seen by the 

table, and these constitute but a small part of 

their losses since the adoption of the system. 





| 1866, | 1867, | 1860-67, 











COUNTIES. | DISTRICTS. leis - 
' inclusive. 
Beaver... Sa seeees+/ $37 31 $38 22' $327 08 
Berks...... 5. ee ae | %5 03: 76 86: 560 35 
Bedford. .../Southampton ....../ 147 60...... 967 86 
Jefferson...|Barnett ..........} 26 94'...... ; 217 58 
Lancaster ..|\Cocalico, West.....' 247 64 25368: 1,855 11 
M’Kean....)Wetmore..... wees! 411 420; 82 84 
Northumb’d|Cameron ......... | 8946 40 82: 310 30 
BBD 6 v0.0.0: IPROKEON sce ccecsee | 7298 74 76 589 60 
Mi edsead Jordan .....0.+++' 90 20) 92 40: 733 98 
ere |Mahanoy, Littie...| 8157: 32 34 239 77 
re |....do.... Upper..; 90 20'...... 648 63 
DO on sens Washington ...... ' 78 72: 80 64 548 13 
Schuylkill. ./Brunswick, West..' $1 57...... 356 58 
DO «conics |Mahantango, Up..| 61 50: 63 00: 475 20 
Ws oh mala Penn, !West....... | 214 84 220 80: 1,769 62 
Somerset...|Conemaugh... ... | 9266 9492 72881 
Wyoming..|Falls....... onseas | © Wisse, 457 62 
BP s6ises NOU 5,63. 5:04 <p s £) ere 267 20 
eee Tunkhannock twp.' 7257: 74 34 582 66 
ee Washington .......; 6929 7098 497 92 
pf Se -- Manheim vreeeeeees| 129 15 132 30: 974 52 
t . ! 13,140 76 





Six districts ceased to be non-accepting in 1866, 
and the Department has learned with pleasure 
that several more will have schools in operation 
the present year, and be entitled to their share of 
the appropriation for 1868. 

It is hoped that the facts now given, if brought 
in a proper manner to the attention of the recu- 
sant districts by the County Superintendents of 
the counties in which they are located, will have 
the effect of opening schools in all these districts. 


Statement, 


SnowineG the Expenditures of the Department for the Gen- 
eral System. 


State appropriation for school year ending 


SIE alk’ ..d: basaiad.t'o0k ies dened oak $355,000 00 
The sum was expended as follows: 
Paid Easton borough...........+ «+ $1,157 00 
Paid Normal schools....++++..... 10,000 00 
Paid School Journal.............. 1,875 00 


Paid salaries of Co. Superintendents 56,020 00 
Paid advertising tri-ennial conven- 
os 6 RR eae 400 00 





Add appropriations forfeited in 1867 $2,777 89 
Add unexpended balance from ap- 
propriation for advertising tri-en- 








nial convention for 1863........ 13 56 
—- 2,791 45 
Amount to be appropriated to the 
districts, including Philadelphia.. 288,339 55 


This sum has been apportioned to the schools 
of the State, as follows : 
Of the 1,889 districts, excluding Philadelphia, 

1,843 have received the State appropriation, 

at the rate of 42 cents per taxable........... $284,903 42 
Twenty-six districts are yet unpaid, but may 





still receive their appropriation........... 1,674 60 
Seven have forfeited their quota by having 

teachers not legally qualified............. 422 48 
Fifteen have forfeited their quota for non-ac- 
ceptance of the system, either from its be- 

ginning or for several years.......+....... 1,349 04 
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EXPENDITURES FOR ADVERTISING CONVENTIONS. 
Amount deducted from State appropriation 
for year ending June, 1866, for advertising 
tri-ennial conventions 
Amt. used for school year ending June, 1867. 


Unexpended balance... ... «1. cesses eeeeees 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE CORNPLANTER INDIANS. 
Amount of appropriation for 1867, as per act 
of March, 1865 . 
Unexpended balance from 1866, as per repo 
De BT SES den ddecests Sccades cogce ay 


$100 00 
26 60 


126 60 
Paid Mrs. Hott for five months’ teach- 
ing, at twenty-four dollars per month $120 00 
Paid for books and incidentals 5 00 


Unexpended balance 


EXPENDITURES IN RECOGNIZING NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Appropriation to defray the expenses attending 
the recognition of the Normal School of the 
Third district .........ssecee sesceecceece 

Amount expended 


Unexpended balance 


Statement. 


SHOWING the Expenditures of the Department for its own 

support. 

Salary of Superin’nt, as per act of April 11, 1866 $1,800 00 
Do.... Deputy : do do... 1,600 00 
Do....three clerks, at $1,200 each - 

Overs 

Extra paid to three clerks, as per act of April 

11, 1867 


By payment in full 


Stationery and blank books 

Postage, telegrams and expressage. .. 

Miscellaneous 

Packing and distributing documents. . 

es ape mee eeeeedes > « 
D ng warrants, &c........++ f 

apes —_—— $2,685 00 

By amount expended : 

Stationery, &... 

Pos' , telegrams and expressage.... 1, 

Miscellaneous...... imbanees edeaee.dpe 

Packing and distributing documents. . 

Traveling expenses... .-...5..e008) ++ 

Engraving Warrants 


6 00 
2,372 08 


Unexpended balance 312 92 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR THE GEN- 
ERAL SYSTEM FOR 1868. 


Fos common schools, including those of the 
city of Philadelphia.......... Lepbanhents 

For Normal schools, to be appropriated on the 
same conditions as those imposed by the 
appropriation act of 1867. 

For salaries of county superintendents...... 

For the sxpenses of the principals of the 
State Normal schools, incurred in attend- 
ing the annual examinations of said schools 

For the Normal school of the Third district. . 


$600,000 00 


60,000 00 

250 00 

5.000 00 
Total... 


These items are not materially different from 
those of last year, except in the matter of the 
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general appropriation to the common schools of 
the State. Many districts of the State need, very 
— more State aid. The people are willing to 
pay heavy taxes to educate their children, and do 
pay, in many instances, from fifteen to twenty- 
six mills on the dollar. Whole counties pay on 
an average over twenty mills on the dollar for 
school and building purposes, and even with 
these enormous taxes t “y can scarcely keep their 
schools open more than four months in the year. 
It is considered to be the interest of the State to 
wer liberal aid to these poorer sections. The 

egislature of last year seemed resolved for some 
time to do this act of justice, but an unexpected 
obstacle intervened to prevent it during the last 
days of the session. It is hoped that no such ob- 
stacle will be met with this year, or if it should 
be met with, that it can be overcome. No one 
other act could do so much to encourage the 
friends of education and invigorate the system. 
To do it is but to return to the people a portion 
of their own money, which will be put to the 
noblest of uses. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT FOR 1868. 


$11,700 00. 
275 00 


For salaries 

For engraving and printing warrants, &c... 

For supplying deficiency in the appropria- 
tion made last year for repairing and fur- 
nishing the rooms occupied by the Schoo 
DUGEIRDUIRS occ iccccsvecdvsdetiteoede ‘ 

For stationery and blank books............ 

For postage, telegraphing and expressage... 

For cleaning rooms and miscellaneous ex- 


For boxing and forwarding reports 

For traveling expenses on official business. . 

For publishing and circulating official deci- 
sions and instructions 


16,975 00 

These items, with two exceptions, are the same 
as the appropriations made last year. 

The Legislature appropriated, last year, two 
thousand dollars to repair and re-furnish the 
rooms assigned to the School Department. A 
new furnace had to be put in to heat the rooms, 
inside shutters had to be supplied for the win- 
dows, and these, together with carpentering, 
plastering, painting, papering, carpeting, and 
furnishing the rooms, caused an expenditure 
somewhat exceeding the amount appropriated. 
Three hundred dollars will cover the deficiency. 

Eleven thousand seven hundred dollars is a 
larger sum than was ever before appropriated to 
pay the salaries of the officers of the School De- 
partment, but the school system of the State has 
grown so much that more officers are needed, 
and some of those already employed should be 
better paid. 

An officer is needed, whose principal duties 
should consist in visiting the State Normal 
schools, and other educational institutions, in at- 
tending teachers’ institutes, in inspecting the 
work done by the various school officers through- 
out the State, and in transacting the out-door 
business of the School Department. Such an 
officer might be called Field Deputy Superinten- 
dent, to distinguish him from the Office Deputy 
Superintendent. His services would supply a 
want now greatly felt. The pressure in this di- 
rection has been so t, that, although my 
duties at home required my constant presence in 
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the office, I have attended teachers’ institutes 
and educational meetings in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and in forty-three of the counties of the 
State ; have visited all the State Normal schools 
once, and some of them twice, and, also, several 
other institutions ; and in making these several 
journeys I have traveled some eight or ten thous- 
and miles, and made over one hundred public 
addresses. This works: wnsto have been fruit- 
ful in good, but it ought: _tto be required of the 
Superintendent in person 

he nature and extent »%{the duties now de- 
volving upon the Schoolf) partment will appear 
from the fact, that it hold important official re- 
lations with all the teach rsin the State, over 
sixteen thousand, granting certificates to some, 
and furnishing certificates for all; with the 
school directors, some twelve thousand in number, 
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giving them instructions, furnishing them blanks, 
receiving their reports, and paying them the State 
appropriations for their respective districts ; with 
the county, city, and borough superintendents, 
calling conventions for their election, commis- 
sioning all, removing the incompetent, and filling 
such vacancies as occur by appointment, issuing 
instructions to them from time to time, paying 
them their salaries, providing proper blanks for 
recording and tabulating their work, and super- 
vising the publication of their reports ; with the 
State Normal schols, examining their fitness for 
recognition, approving their courses of study and 
charges, inspecting them, attending their exami- 
nations, issuing diplomas to their graduates, re- 
ceiving and publishing their reports, prescribing 
all forms for them, amd paying them their State 





appropriations ; with colleges, academies, and 
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1866. 1867. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Houses :— 

WHS MAINTE: dine 600s a5 00de0tcdarvnsesrranenve ey baeadetnas 11,426 ; 11,452 WE Asctc om wasiand 
PMc sk sdn. arhossaghiedhtinne ines begteedidieldtadgase 7,101 7,240 139 ane 
a alithd 6 0 ates: fits demande 5 onae 0ckeees AUF 2,143 | 2,057 |.......... 56 
Stone..... 4 A404¢16. PRESS CELADA ob ages 40s ses eee ddEeNs 1,395 1,436 41 Sida ble 
ST ere re oN DGS + deepen ds Seed oecceeneseendess 662 586 teeel 16 
Built during year..........65+ Ds de cbetece cons Rteae sees 828 486 SED: li aplniles cm 
Unfit for use........ ovebee Snhiniipnitls «Gmina 06: seston cecdas 1,868 OF epee ern 102 
Having no out-houses......... bin. sin c0p0'0'00i0 060 2d esoceeeess 4,545 5,506 961 ne alae 
With sufficient grommds...o.ces..ssccsssssesee socvescceces 4,521 4,819 BON tsivigestae 
With grounds suitably improved.........:.seseeeeeeeees 695 786  f Cheer 
WWE IU Gets ASaRA ad ccencccsdsccatde ebsdeues 5,183 5,326 BOO F0'bs bed athe 

Furniture :— 

Number with suitable furniture..............ccccccccscccevvccecveces 6,015 6,327 $12 = 
Os ces 0.0: 60 Kew neE Ns bic 00bs 0 cnin.ceikeres'c dens 8,972 4,175 203 7 
BOs 5.0.9 OO 0c +e mtiin wednde 00006000 ssthndaes eeenes 1,916 1,921 ree, Fe 
Supplied with suitable, during year. .......s.eeeeeeeeees 277 875 BO Dns crcvesee 
Supplied with unsuitable....dO......sscescecseecccece 67 100 odd Lee 

Apparatus :— 

Number well supplied with........ccccccccncsscces sve O0es0e secese 1,426 2,113 OOF fi ccdvecres 
i i atch shen eh ave tebee red sse0sonbenenneecs 1,847 sO 175 
I I so. diesn:n psa vig 0640.0 000060 s0eneed base 860 2,093 Lee ts ates ees 
SUV DN ss cv ccscns eae recccces tesserae cece 6,258 6,824 J Ce 

Schools :— 

ME DAUR ciiic dco sinh é dere tdd be Sb 000020 Mette ns02t wee erase E Cha 12,773 | 13,061 6 a 
IIE 050.4 b nbd 69.048 6.2:s dpeiding e846 0.64is 00s sev dee baveetes 1,921 2,147 WP bacasivess<. 
Sy MIN TOON «06: n'01549 00.0.0 or es.usacedencis vvetase’ 121 217 FBT cccoeseee 
WE]. CIAGGNIOG 650566 ctacs cdccesceee oo ee 8,866 4 aoe 288 
In which books are unifOrm........cee0.scsseeeecceesees 9,414 * og rea 37 
Be EN CEN ED BN I oc 00 da0e.cds coccveccccee coupes 9,280 9,825 545 Winns 

Teachers :— 

OED ROE pvikinc ens WeSslscesshscscieucee Ver¥eonvive SHbb Wed débats 14,841 | 15,209 GOO Pa teksti unas 
AVETEGOS BGC. oo oo c0e0 000 sec vinccsccsosrcccrerccccccsereseres 234 23 scceselevecdeeces 
WhO M6Ver taught..2 oc. reccccccsccssccccevevvesaecess 2,160 2,592 endl CEE 
Who taught less than one year......66. es cee cece eens rey 2,522 3,258 vi 
Who taught more than five years............:.eceeeeees Tre ee 
Who attended a Normal School........ 0.0... eceeeeee. 2,228 | 2,726 503 
Who read books on teaching..:..... 6.0... escceseeeeees 6,917 7,458 ee) ee 
Holding Professional certificates unworthily ......- eaitte Cepeadt 3.4 dl Ce en, ee Wiens 
Total failures......... wbie bee odes ccs Vsevceddnteds 387 ot, GEOCEE ee 64 
Who attended district institutes............seceeseeeeee 3,068 ei Baer ee 891 
Who attended county institutes..............cceeceeeees 3,704 3,944 GOD 8 hsctesd. 

Labor of County Superintendents :— 

Wemaber Of GCWOGIS VIRGEN ois cies cect ci csc ccc cccnccccusveveccceees 12,969 | 13,507 nt eae 

Average time spent in each 6chool........6 2.6.00 e cc ceeeeceeeeneeesees 1h. 46m./1h. 50m 41} 2.4. coerce 

Number ot public examinations held.......... eeheee ls wouweawe-eress 1,663 1,815 oD eee ee 

WAC ccccccccccce Riis ts ta-ehin CAN 606.0000 «Heb ewe os 1,312 SD Serre 191 
Provisional certificates granted.........600 e000 Cave woreser 12,171 | 14,653 2,482 tdlbanee 
Professional......... Di bah debs 00.456 0 <0 5 voncens c.0cenndee'ese® 388 164 iieeta 224 
Applicants rejected......... eeecceceses Oo vcceesererecesesess 1,351 1,900 549 sess 
Educational meetings attended.............scccecceeacseres 281 398 BSF: Lp oviioneee 
Institutes attended..........se00.05. gemgine cess tdeseedoceee 820 TR Bie wikia dh oieas 15 
Days spent in official duty..... Sad adaVaegeh 60 SbaE NS b60 veu> 11,389 | 12,476 "arr 
Miles traveled .oosoc%*ssoccs*cccccccceces vevseceaces eove+e | 101,572 | 114,860 MEOe 1. oes tivis 
Letters written........ 0 ccseeeeee iD s dese unee Deyesacadre - | 10,272 P'S. ad oeees 727 
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5,057 
$30 00 
46 00 


Number of employees.......... Ceecccese esipoe 
Average wages paid to those who cannot read, 


a schools, in receiving, tabulating and pub- 
lishing their reports; with the Legislature, in 
making to it an annual report, containing full 
information concerning the condition of the sys- 
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tem, and proposing plans for its improvement ; 
and with the people of the State, in giving advice 
relating to schools, and deciding all questions 
concerning them, without expense to the parties. 
That is no trifling interest that deals with the 
education of eight hundred thousand children, 
and expends annually over five millions of dol- 
lars. Such an interest surely deserves the foster- 
ing care of the representatives of the people, and 
those who supervise it ought to be so compen- 
sated as to enable them to devote their whole 
time and attention to the performance of their 
important duties. 

n addition to the educational statistics already 
presented, attention is called to the following 
tables, containing facts of great value : 

TO TABLE A, PAGE 370, SHOWING THE CONDITION AND 
WORKING OF THE SYSTEM, AS EXHIBITED BY THE 
REPORTS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

From that table the following statement, com- 
paring the years 1866 and 1867, is made up: [See 
Comparative Statement on page 205. | 

It will be noticed that in almost all respects 
this table shows improvement this year in com- 
parison with last year. Special pleasure is 
taken in referring to the following as: 
2.093 school houses were supplied with apparatus 
in 1867, against 860 in 1866 ; 2,147 graded schools 
existed in 1867, against 1,921 in 1866; the Bible 
was read in 9,825 schools in 1867, against 9,280 in 
1866 ; 5,111 directors were present at the exami- 
nations in 1867, against 4,620 in 1866 ; 2,726 
teachers had attended Normal schools in 1867, 
against 2,223 in 1866 ; 7,458 had read books on 
teaching in 1867, against 6,917 in 1866; county 
superintendents made 13,507 visits to schools in 
1867, against 12,969 in 1866; and attended 395 
educational meetings in 1867, against 281 in 1866. 
TO TABLE B, PAGE 374, GIVING EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

OF JAILS, POOR-HOUSES AND MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

This table contains statistics collected, with 
considerable trouble, by the county superinten- 
dents of forty-six counties. Some of these reports 
are full only in respect to particular items. The 
superintendents of the remaining counties either 
failed to report altogether, or failed to report the 
facts in such a way as to have any educational 
significance. The table is a very valuable one, 
although not as full and reliable as could be de- 
sired. ; 

A summary of the results obtained, is as fol- 
lows : 

The whole number of occupants in the jails of 
the counties reporting... .........+seer*.. ee. 
Average NUMDET....0...4.ceeeee cree cert eeeeeee sees 
Number who could not read...... «....0... eee 
Do do _ read alittle................. 
Do do _ read well......cs.0. 2.00, 
Do who were good scholars............... 
The cost of supporting jails per annum...... . 
Other expenses attending the conviction and 
punishment Of crime... +..-+eeseeee ees oe. 
Number of inmates in county poor-houses..... 

Do _—i over ten years of age............... 

Do do do who could not read 

Do do do read a little....... 

Do do do read well........... 

Do do who were good scholars... 


Cost of supporting the poor per annum........ 
No. of manufacturing establishments reporting 


1,940 
§26 

434 

540 

504 

123 
$145,089 


175,702 
8,428 
2,809 
1,181 
1,189 

412 


70 
$591,019 
24 


Average wages paid to those who can read well, 

but who are other respects poorly educated, 

WE TRATED 5 5 506 0n50,s 00 tenes: 6 0bRb0.0.60 6,046 6.05 050 55 00 
Average wages paid to those who are well edu- 

cated in all respects, per month 85 00 


These results are their own best commentary. 
On two or three items only is it deemed necessary 
to'make any remarks. 

It is believed, that the cost of crime and pau- 

rism, in the State, is much greater than that 
indicated in the table. In many cases, certain 
expenses, properly falling into this account, were 
omitted in the reports. 

Nearly all, nine-tenths it is thought, of those 
classed as ‘* good scholars,’’ in the reports, who 
were found in our jails and poor-houses, eame 
there through intemperance. 

In estimating the wages paid to employees in 
our manufacturing establishments, ski/l was 
found to enter as an element in the calculation, 
as well as learning. Quite a number of persons 
were met with, who could neither read nor write, 
and yet who were receiving high wages because 
they possessed peculiar skill in certain kinds of 
work. 

It is deemed well, in this connection, to present 
some facts, similar to those above given, as found 
in the late reports of our State penitentiaries. 

The following statement is taken from the re- 
port of the moral instructor of the Eastern Pen- 
itentiary. He says it exhibits the educational 
condition of the entire population of the house, 
as introduced : 

167 or 21.37 per cent. 

145 or 18.54 “* 

450 or 57.55 “ & 
20 or 2.59 ‘* & 


100.00 


Spell and read 
Read and write 


787 


Statement taken from the report of the Western 
Penitentiary. It is regretted that the number of 
good scholars is not given : 


Education of Convicts when Received. 


59 
63 
296 


418 


No education 


These facts indicate very plainly three things: 


1. That since the proportion of persons wholly 
illiterate in Pennsylvania is very small, ignorance 
is a fruitful source of crime. 

2. That ability simply to read and write, on the 
part of the people composing it, does not largely 
protect society from the commission of crime. 

3. That a good education tends, in a marked de- 
gree, to prevent crime. 

Desiring only to arrive at the truth, I extract 
the following from the report of Dr. A. J. Ourt, 
clerk of the board of inspectors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary : 

‘The influence of education on crime, in the aggre- 
gate, or degree, is becoming a question of great impor- 
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tanee, and for the purpose of ascertaining how far our 
publie schools, in the Eastern district of the State, have 
had an influence on the reception of convicts into this 
penitentiary, it became necessary to ascertain when our 
school system was established. For this purpose a letter 
of inquiry was directed to Prof. J. P. Wickersham, from 
whom the following eourteous reply was received : 
** HARRISBURG, Nov. 17, 1866. 

“Dr. A. J. OuRT: 

*¢$rr :—Our public school system was adopted in 1834, 
but it was very imperfectly operated for a number of 
years. I would suppese that its effect upon crime could 
hardly be apparent before 1844, but since 1854, the date 
of the adoption of our improved system, it ought to be 
quite manifest. I am glad you are thinking of this work. 
Please inform me of your results. 

** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
** Superintendent of Common Schools. 


‘In compliance with the above, a table has been pre- 
pared, giving the characteristics, &c., of native convicts 
received since 1854, in comparison with those received 13 
years prior to that date. 

“The first period embraces from 1841 to 1853, both 
years inclusive, in which 817 convicts were received. 
The second period from 1854 to 1866, during which 1,314 
convicts were recived, being an increase of convicts, in 
the last 13 years, of 497, or 60.83 per cent. In the further 
consideration of this table, it should be remembered that 
the number of public schools in 1854 was 5,620, while in 
1866 there were 7,899, being an increase of 2,279 schools, 
or 40.55 per cent. within the last 13 years. The popula- 
tion of the Eastern district in 1854 was about 1,732,950 ; 
in 1866 estimated at 2,263,440, being an increase of 530, 
490, or 30.61 per cent.” 

The educational characteristics of the convicts 
received during the two periods referred to, were 
as follows : 


Received from 1841 to 1853, inclusive— 


a S00. ok yu PiWs be cwhe ree Uke te awe 16 
SUS: oc ce Fis New eg. SO 154 
CS ES er eer ree rer 499 
Received from 1854 to 1866, inclusive— 
Is. . abi'e diets buch bos thderos tas 221 
a EE eee ee eee ese 195 
Wend ONG write. i... fo) occ cess Maneie’s 898 


From these statements it appears that the per- 
centage of increase of ‘illiterate’ was 34.76, of 
those who could ‘‘ read only’’ 26.62, and of those 
who could ‘‘ read and write’’ 79.96, the percent-. 
age of increase of those who could read and write 
being much greater than the percentage of the 
increase of either of the other classes. But this 
fact simply shows that the illiterate classes had 
greatly diminished during the latter period, and 
that reading and writing alone do not make peo- 
ple virtuous. If we consider the relative pro- 
portions of those in the present condition of soci- 
ety who can be considered illiterate, as compared 
with those who can read and write, the argu- 
ment will still be strong in favor of education as 
a means of preventing crime. 

The staggering fact, however, remains to be 
accounted for, that in the thirteen years from 
1841 to 1853, only 817 convicts were admitted 
into the penitentiary, while in the thirteen years, 
from 1854 to 1866, 1,314 were admitted, an in- 
crease of 60.83 per cent ; the increase in popula- 
tion being for the same period, 30.61 per cent. 
Can it be that our social condition is growing 
worse? Can it be that our schools are increas- 
ing crime rather than diminishing it? I do not 
think that either conclusion is the correct one. 
Upon examination it will be found that the prin- 
cipal increase in the number of convicts was in 
the years 1865 and 1866. The obvious cause of 
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this was the disbanding of our large armies, and 
the consequent increase in the number of persons 
without employment. The same phenomenon 
appears in the statistics of the prisons and peni- 
tentiaries of other States. Besides, I doubt 
whether the results to be obtained by comparing 
the state of education and the amount of crime 
at different periods, can ever be depended upon 
as showing the effect of education upon crime. 
There are yarious causes which powerfully effect 
the amount of crime committed in a community 
at a given time, and education is but one of them. 
Among the most powerful are the price of provi- 
sions, the scarcity of. labor, and the density of 
population. The effect upon social order of the 
disbanding of a large army, has already been 
alluded to, and then there are subtle psychologi- 
cal conditions which are admitted to have a 
strange effect upon men’s disposition to commit 
crimes, but which no one has named, much less 
accounted for. 

The only safe mode of testing the influence of 
education upon crime, is to fix the number of the 
illiterate, and those possessing different degrees 
of education, living at the same time in a com- 
munity, and then ascertain the relative tenden- 
cies to crime among the several classes. The 
friends of education court this test, feeling sure 
that wherever it is applied it will be ound” that 
good schools make good men, and that in respect 
to crime, an ‘‘ ounce of prevention,’’ in the shape 
of cheerful school houses, is worth more than a 
‘*nound of cure,” in the shape of huge peniten- 
tiaries and frowning prisons. 


TO TABLE C, PAGE 376, GIVIYG STATISTICS OF COLLEGES. 


Out of some thirty-seven institutions in Penn- 
sylvania that have been granted the usual colle- 
giate, or university privileges, fourteen have for- 
warded reports for the past year to this Depart- 
ment. Among these will be found, it is believed, 
about all the living colleges and universities in 
the State. 

These institutions have graduated altogether 
(6,262 students, of whom 214 graduated the past 
year ; they have been attended the past year by 
2,120 students, of whom 910 were in preparatory 
departments, 386 were from other States, and 136 
were preparing to become teachers ; the work of 
instruction was performed by 112 professors and 
tutors ; they have 94,236 volumes in their hbra- 
ries, and own apparatus to the amount of $61,- 
700, of which $5,096 was invested the past year 
and their income for 1867 was $39,195 from tui- 
tion, $86,201 from invested funds, and $262,422 
from new endowments. In all their vital statis- 
tics our colleges show an increased prosperity 
over former years ; but they need State aid, and 
should have it. Our Constitution says: ‘‘The 
arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or 
more seminaries of learning.’? This was under- 
stood to mean, at the time the Constitution was 
framed, State encouragement and State aid to 
higher institutions of learning. That is its mean- 
ing now. In the earlier history of the State the 
liberality of the Legislature was shown towards 
colleges and academie:, and refused to common 
schools; of later years common schools have 
been largely patronized by the State, and higher 
institutions have been neglected. Both are pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, and wise statesmen 
see that neither can be overloédked without dam- 
age tothe cause of education and detriment to 
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the test interests of the State. Our fathers do 
not seem to have contemplated the unnatural di- 
vorcement which exists between our colleges and 
common schools, and judicious legislation should 
bring it to an end. 

It was stated in the last report, that large 
numbers of young men went from Pennsylvania 
to seek a collegiate education in the institutions of 
other States. An examination of the catalogues 
of thirty-one of the colleges of sister States, most 
likely to be attended by Pennsylvanians, reveals 
the fact that 338 of their students were from this 
State ; the University of Michigan having 64 stu- 
dents from Pennsylvania, Yale 48, Princeton 48, 
Oberlin 19, Harvard 16, Union 13, and the others 
asmaller number. For the same year our col- 
leges had 386 students from other States, so that 
we incur no loss by this interchange, and the 
proud fact remains that our leading colleges stand 
well abroad. 

TO TABLE D, PAGE 380 GIVING STATISTICS OF ACADEMIES 
AND SEMINARIES. 

The Department has received reports from 
thirty-two academies and seminaries. Many of 
them never received any aid from the State ; some 
of them, it is suspected, are not even chartered 
institutions, but they have been kind enough to 
send us reports, and we are only sorry that the 
table cannot be made more complete, by publish- 
ing reports from all similar institutions in the 
State. 

In these thirty-two institutions, there were 190 
instructors ; 4,444 students; of whom 675 were 
preparing to become teachers ; 21,959 volumes in 
their libraries ; and they possessed apparatus to 
the value of $5,470 ; the value of their property 
was $522,342 ; their income was $147,931 ; and 
their expendituces were $131,973. 

TO TABLE E, PAGE 382, GIVING THE STATISTICS OF HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Only eleven high schools made reports to the 
Department. This is but a small proportion of 
the whole number in the State, as there are now 
2,147 ed schools, and every system of graded 
schools must, in some sense, have high schools. 
From personal observation, it is known that the 
number of — high schools is increasing rap- 
idly, and wherever well managed, they are meet- 
ing with much favor from the people. 

TO TABLE, PAGE 420, GIVING THE STATISTICS OF NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The past has been a prosperous year for the 
State Normal schools, and the State is reaping a 
large return of fruit for her liberality towards 
them. The number of students attending them 
increased from 2,010 to 2,185, the number of their 

uates from 43 to 46, the volumes in their 
ibraries from 5,680 to 6,986, the total value of 
their property from $161,376 00, to $246,836 00, 
and their whole financial condition has been 
somewhat improved. 

In order to show what the State has done for 
these institutions, the following statement is in- 
serted : 

Statement. 


SHOWING the amount of State appropriation to the 
State Normal Schools. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
Appropriation from the State in 1861 
Do do do... 
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800 00 
850 00 


179 00 
3,330 50 


Appropriation for gradvates. . . .1866 
Do 1867 
Appropriation for disabled soldiers, 


Appropriation for other students, as 
teachers, in 1866 
Appropriation for library and appa- 


ratus in 1866 353 62 


20,513 12 


THIRD DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State in 1867 
D d do for stu- 
dents, as teachers, 1866 
Appropriation trom the State for li- 
rary and apparatus, 1866 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State in 1863 
Do do... .1864 
... .1865 
Appropriation from the State for grad- 
OT re ee ee 
Appropriation from the State for grad- 
uates, 1867 
Appropriation from the State for stu- 
dents, as teachers, 1866 
Appropriation from the State for li- 
rary and apparatus, 1866 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State in 1861 
do..... 1862 
+++» 1865 
Appropriation from the State for grad- 
uates, 1866 
Appropriation from the State for grad- 
uates, 1867 
A riation from the State for dis- 
abled soldiers, as teachers, in 1866. 
Appropriation from the State for other 
students, as teachers, in 1866 
Appropriation from the State for li- 
brary and apparatus in 1866 353 62 
18,112 12 


Total distributed............... 
Amount appropriated, but not distri- 
buted 


$61,934 98 


Total appropriated 


In addition to the State Normal schools, some 
twenty private Normal schools or Normal insti- 
tutes were in operation in different parts of the 
State. Probably two thousand students attended 
these institutions for a longer or shorter period 
of time. Better than anything else, they indicate 
the want of more State pac sen J and their proper 
location. The wen is that several more State 
schools will ask for recognition within a year or 
two. The State will of course encourage them in 
ol Cina way it has aided those already estab- 
ished. 
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Historical Sketch of Education in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The history of education in Pennsylvania is an 
interesting one. A brief out-line of it is presented 
here, in the hope that it will aid our educational 
work in the future, by familiarizing those engaged 
in it with what has been done in the past, and 
the manner of doing it. 

Penn’s Frame of Government, written in Eng- 
land, and dated April 25, 1682, contains the fol- 
lowing provision : 

“The Governor and Provincial Council shall 
erect and order all public schools, and reward the 
authors of useful sciences and laudable inventions 
in said provinces.”’ It is hardly to be presumed 
that, by the expression ‘‘ public schools,’’ as used 
by the founder of our Commonwealth, was meant 
exactly the same thing as we mean by common 
schools, but the idea that there should be schools 
for the education of children, and, that the State 
should, in some way, control these schools, is 
plainly implied, and has been, no doubt, the good 
seed from which has sprung the rich fruit of our 
present system. 

This constitutional provision was not suffered 
to remain a dead letter, for at a Council held in 
Philadelphia, on the 26th of October, 1683, soon 
after Penn’s arrival in the Province, it is stated, 
in the Colonial Records, *‘ that the Governor and 
Provincial Council, having taken into their seri- 
ous consideration, the great necessity there is of 
a school-master, for the instruction and sober 
education of youth, in the town of Philadelphia,” 
elected Enoch Flower, a teacher of twenty years’ 
experience, and a citizen of the town, to that re- 
— position. It would seem, therefore, 
that Enoch Flower was, at least, employed by 
the public authorities, if not paid by them for his 
services. 

Other public schools were founded in the Pro- 
vince as they were needed, and in some respects, 
at least, if not in all, they continued to be regu- 
lated by the Governor and Council. 

About the year 1752, the Province having at- 
tained a considerable population, a system of 
schools seems to have been contemplated ; for the 
Governor, Chief Justice Allen, Mr. Peters, Sec- 
retary of the Land Office, and Messrs. Turner, 
Franklin and Weiser, were appointed trustees 
and managers of the public schools that it was 
designed to establish. What was enacted, how- 
ever, seems scarcely to have deserved the name 
of a system, owing, perhaps, to the wars in which 
the Colonies were involved, from that time until 
after the Revolution. 

Upon the proclamation of the Declaration of 
Independence, Pennsylvania framed, in 1776, a 
kind of provisionol Constitution for the govern- 
ment of her people, in which it is provided, that 
‘*A school, or schools, shall be established in 
each county, by the Legislature, for the conven- 
ient instruction of youth, with such salaries to 
the masters, paid by the public, as may enable 
them to instruct youth at low prices; and all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged and pro- 
moted, in one or more universities. ”’ 

upon this constitutional enactment, an 

act was passed, — 7, 1786, appropriating the 

roceeds of sixty thousand acres of public lands, 
longing to the State, in aid of public schools. 

The Constitution of 1790 provided that ‘‘ The 


Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may 
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be, provide by law for the establishment of 
schools throughout the State, in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis,’ and that 
‘* The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one 
or more seminaries of learning.”’ 

These important provisions were incorporated, 
without change, into the Constitution of 1838, 
and are the basis upon which our common school 
system is founded. 

Whether the framers of these provisions con- 
templated the establishment of a system of schools 
in which instruction should be made wholly im- 

artial and free, or otherwise, it has been decided 
by proper judicial tribunals, that such a system 
is not a violation of the Constitution. 

It is likely, however, that the main object of 
the convention which framed the Constitution of 
1790, was to furnish education to the poor gra- 
tuitously, for when the Legislature came to enact 
laws to carry into effect the educational provi- 
sions of the Constitution, the laws enacted simply 
provided for ascertaining the number of poor 
children in the several townships of a county, 
and the payment of their tuition out of the town- 
ship or county funds. This was the nature of the 
acts of 1802, 1804 and 1809. 

As the law of 1809 is short, and exemplifies the 
school policy of the State at the time it was 
passed, and up to the time of the passage of the 
common school law in 1834, it is inserted entire. 


“‘Srct. I. It shall be the duty of the commissioners of 
the several counties within this Commonwealth, at the 
time of issuing their precepts to the assessors, annually 
to direct and require the assessor of each and every town- 
ship, ward and district, to receive from the parents the 
names of all children between the ages of five and twelve 
years, who reside therein, and whose parents are unable 
to pay for their schooling ; and the commissioners, when 
they hold appeals, shall hear all persons who may apply 
for additions or alterations of names in the said list, and 
make all such alterations as to them shall appear- just 
and reasonable, and agreeably to the true intent and 
meaning of this act; and after adjustment, they shall 
transmit a correct copy thereof to the respective assessor, 
requiring him to inform the parents of the children 
therein contained, that they are at liberty to send them 
to the most convenient school, free of expense; and the 
said assessor, for any neglect of the above duty, shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of five dollars, to be sued by any 
person, and recovered as debts of that amount are now 
recoverable, and to be paid into the county treasury for 
county purposes: Provided always, That the names of no 
children, whose education is otherwise provided for, shall 
be received by the assessor of any township or district. 

**Secr. Il. That the said assessor shall send a list of 
the names of the children, aforesaid, to the teachers of 
schools within his township, ward or district, whose duty 
it shall be to teach all such children as may come to their 
schools, in the same manner as other children are taught ; 
and each teacher shall keep a day-book, in which he shall 
enter the number of days each child, entitled to the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be taught; and he shall, also. 
enter in said book the amount of all stationery furnished 
for the use of said child, from which book he shall make 
out his account against the county, in oath or affirmation, 

eably to the usual rates of charging for tuition in 
said school, subject to the examination and revision of 
the trustees of the school, where there are any; but 
where there are no trustees, to three reputable subscribers 
to the school, which account, after being so examined, 
or revised, he shall present to the County Commissioners, 
who, if they approve thereof, shall draw their order on 
the County Treasurer for the amount, which he is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay out of any moneys in the 
treasury.” 

This law, called ‘‘ An Act to provide for the edu- 
cation of the poor gratis,’? continued in force, 
except in a few localities, for which special laws 
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were passed, with no material alterations, but 
not without frequent attempts to change its 
character, until 1834. The act of 1831, entitled 
‘“*An Act vroviding for the establishment of a 
eneral system of education,’ provided for a 
und, called the Common School fund, the inter- 
est of which was to be added to the principal, 
until the proceeds should amount to $100,000, 
after which the interest was to be ‘‘ annually dis- 
tributed and applied to the support of common 
schools throu Rout the Commonwealth, in such 
a manner as shall hereafter pe gen by law,”’ 
and in so doing, antici the passage of 
the common school law, but !rit the ‘‘ pauper 
system”? in full force. 

It seems strange that a system. which drew a 
line so broad between the rich and the poor, 
which was so humiliating to the meritorious re- 
cipients of its bounty, which was so anti-demo- 
cratic, should have disgraced the statute books 
of the State for twenty-five years. There were 
murmurs against it, and some public efforts made 
to substitute something more broad, more Ameri- 
can, in its place ; but the heavy tax-payers, added 
to the few, it is to be hoped, who desired to keep 
up the class distinctions of the Old World, con- 
tinued to defeat all such measures. It must. be 
understood, however, that these strictures do not 
apply to Philadelphia with the same force as to 
the rest-of the State, for in 1818 an act was 
passed, establishing for that city a system of 
schools, which, with some changes, has continued 
in force till the _—— time, accomplishing an 
untold amount of good. 

The events which immediately heralded the 
passage of a common school iaw, were public 
meetings, petitions and reports to the Legisla- 
ture, recommendations in Governor’s messages, 
and the discussions to which the various school 
bills, presented in the Legislature, gave rise. 

A meeting was held at Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, in the winter of 1830-31, to consult in 
reference to the adoption of a system of public 
education, and sent petitions to the Legislature 
in favor of such a system, and through a com- 
mittee asked Governor Wolf to recommend the 
passage of a law establishing one. A meeting of 
the same character was held about the same 
time, in the county of Delaware, and which also 
sent similar petitions to the Legislature. There 
were probably other meetings held with the same 
object, in other parts of the State, and Governor 
Wolf, in his message dated December 8, 1830, 
speaks of a ‘‘ Pennsylvania society for the pro- 
motion of public schools.’’ Between 1830 and 
1834, the subject of common schools was generally 
agitated throughout the State, and by lectures, 
correspondence and articles in the newspapers, 
the subject was kept before the people. 

Reports, too, prepared at various times by sev- 
eral of the Secretaries of the Commonwealth, and 
by different chairmen of the educational commit- 
tees of the eager exerted considerable influ- 
ence upon public opinion. Some of these reports 
took b ground upon the educational ques- 
tion, and maintained that Pennsylvania should 
adopt a system of schools entirely free and 
impartial. 

overnor Wolf remarks, in his message of 
1830, ‘‘ That in bringing this subject (education) 
to your notice,on the present occasion, I am 
aware that Iam repeating that which has been 
the theme of every inaugural address, and of 
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every annual executive message, at the opening 
of each successive session of the Legislature, since 
the adoption of the Constitution.” 

From these statements, it will be seen, that 
the subject of the adoption of a common school 
system was a long time in agitation in the public 
mind, and that the system itself was the ripened 
fruit of the times, and not the product of any one 
man’s thinking. 

Upon examination it will be found, that many 
of the petitions, addresses, reports and messages, 
alluded to as preparing the way for the enact- 
ment of the law of 1834, do not indicate that 
their authors yet comprehended that the great 
educational want of the State, was a system of 
schools that would recognize no distinctions of 
caste or class among the citizens of the State, but 
make educational privileges equal for all. The 
light was dawning during all the years from 1776 
to 1833, but the day had not yet broken. 

This dim consciousness of what was needed, 
will appear from the following extract from the 
message of Governor Andrew Shultz, dated 
December 5, 1827. It is a fair example of many 
other papers appertaining to the same subject: 


* Among the injunctions of the Constitution, there is 
none more interesting, than that which enjoins it as a 
duty on the Legislature, to provide for the education of 
the poor throughout the Commonwealth. Whether we 
regard it im its probable influence upon the stability of 
our free republican governments, or, as it may contribute 
to social and individual happiness, it equally deserves 
the earnest and unremitted attention of those who are 
honored with the high trust of providing for the public 
welfare. If the culture of the understanding and the 
heart be entirely neglected, in early life, there is great 
reason to fear that evil propensities will take root, where, 
with proper discipline, there might have been a rich 
harvest of usefulness and worth. A knowledge of our 
rights and a sense of our duties, a just estimate of the 
value of the blessings we enjoy, and an habitual desire to 
preserve them, are the wholesome fruits of the good seed, 
which, it is the object, and with the favor of Providence, 
the effect, of moral and intellectual instruction to implant. 
Knowledge cannot be supplied to all in equal measure, 
but it is hoped the time will come when none shall be 
left entirely destitute. Then will the Legislature truly 
be, in this respect, what the framers of the Constitution 
desired it should be, a parent to the children of the poor; 
and they, in return, will have strong inducements to love 
and to honor, and to do their utmost to perpetuate the 
free institutions from which they derive so signal a 
benefit, so prolific a source of happiness.” 


The first Governer who seems to have grasped 
the full measure of the common school idea, was 
George Wolf, a name that will be forever honored 
in the educational annals of our State. 

A few extracts from his messages will show 
the position he occupied. 

Extracts from his message of December8, 1830 : 


‘* Of the various projects which present themselves, as 
tending to contribute to the welfare and happiness of a 
people, and which come within the scope of legislative 
action and require legislative aid, there is none which 
gives more ample promise of success, than that of a 
liberal and enlightened system of education, by means of 
which the light of knowledge will be diffused throughout 
the whole community, and imparted to every individual 
susceptible of partaking of its blessings ; to the poor as 
well as to the rich, so that all may be fitted to participate 
in, and to fulfil all the duties which each one owes to 
himself, to his God, and his country. The Constitution 
of Pennsylvania imperatively enjoins the establishment 
of such a system. Public opinion demands it; the state 
of public morals calls for it; and the security and 
stability of the invaluable privileges which we have in- 
herited from our ancestors, require immediate attention 
to it.” pa} 
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‘Tt is not to be expected that a system can be devised 
and matured, which shall exhibit, at once, all the quali- 
ties of a perfect whole. Like the improvement of the 
mind itself, the building up of a system intended to ad- 
vance, to enlarge, and to extend that improvement, must 
be a progressive work. Among the principal adversaries 
of this measure are prejudice, avarice, ignorance and 
error; the fruits of a successful conflict with these, and 
a victory over them, will be a consciousness of having 
been instrumental, by furnishing the means of a general 
diffusion of knowledge, in securing the stability and per- 
manency of our republican institutions, in adding to the 
sum of human intelligence, and in elevating the senti- 
ment and confirming the virtue of the present and future 
generations.” 


Extracts from the message of Dec. 6, 1832: _ 


**Permit me to recommend for the consideration of an 
enlightened and patriotic Legislature, the importance of 
maturing, in the course of the present session, a plan of 
education that will reach every child in the Common- 
wealth and leave none uninstructed.” 

“One great hindrance to the enactment of any general 
law having for its object this desirable measure of State 
policy, strange and incredible as it may seem, is to be as- 
cribed to the humiliating fact, that there is still a con- 
siderable portion of our population decidedly averse to 
any scheme that would tend to add to the general stock 
of intelligence. Much the greater proportion, however, 
is favorable, it is believed, to some general.plan that 
would contribute to dispel the clouds of ignorance and 
cause the light of education to irradiate every intellect. 
Satisfied, as I am, that the present plan for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the indigent, besides the odious 
distinction between rich and poor which it engenders, is 
a system of prodigality and wasteful extravagance, a real 
burden upon the people, without accomplishing in any 
reasonable measure the end intended, it would give me 
great pleasure to concur in any enactment that would 
tend to a favorable change, as well in the organization as 
in the economy of the present school system.” 


It was thus the way was prepared for the adop-’ 


tion of a common school system, and we are now 
to recount the more immediate steps which were 
taken to effect that end. 

The first bill providing for a system of common 
schools, was approved by Governor Wolf, on the 
lst day of April, 1834. 

This bill was drawn up by Dr. Samuel Breck, 
of Philadelphia, chairman on the part of the 
Senate of the joint Educational Committee. Mr. 
Keating, of Philadelphia, was at first made chair- 
man on the part of the House; but that place 
was afterwards filled by Dr. Samuel Anderson, 
of Delaware county. Dr. Wilmer Worthington, 
now chairman of the Committee on Education in 
the Senate, was then a hard working member of 
the Committee on Education of the House, and 
time seems not to have lessened his interest in 
the full and free education of all the children of 
the Commonwealth. Thaddeus Stevens, then a 
Representative from the county of Adams, was 
not a member of the committee, but took an 
active part in securing the passage of the bill. 
Of Dr. Breck, one who served with him on the 
committee, writes, ‘‘ He was a gentleman of for- 
tune, without children, and with a heart moved 
by feelings of the warmest philanthropy and 
benevolence. He told me he come to the 
Legislature for the purpose of using his best 
efforts to procure the establishment of a system 
of common schools in the State. When this was 
done his intention was to decline any further 
pm honors of this kind. I believe he kept 

is word.”’ 

Dr. Breck’s bill passed both Houses almost 
unanimously. It contained the principle of our 
present system, and some of its most essential 


— 
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provisions ; but, in practice, it proved defective 
in many respects, and encountered much opposi- 
tion, even from the friends of public education. 
For the first year of its operation, according to 
the report of the Hon. James Findlay, then See- 
retary of the Commonwealth, and ex-officio Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, only 93 districts 
reported as having accepted the — In these, 
there were 451 schools, 471 teachers, and 19,864 
scholars. The whole amount contracted to be 
paid to teachers was $25,007 00. 

At the session of 1834-5, great numbers of peti- 
tions were presented to both Houses, asking for 
the repeal of the school law. Many members 
had also given pledges to their constituents to 
vote for its repeal. A bill was presented in the 
Senate to remedy the defects of the law, and 
while under consideration, another bill, provi- 
ding for the education of poor children gratis, 
was offered and carried as a substitute. When 
the bill, in this shape, was under discussion in 
the House, a substitute for it, embracing one or 
two sections, amendatory of the law of 1834, but 
preserving its vital principle, was offered and 
elicited much discussion. The excitement became 
intense. The great question of free schools was 
involyed in the contest. The defeat of the meas- 
ure seemed almost inevitable. It was felt that 
but one man in the Legislature could save it, and 
that man was Thaddeus Stevens. Rising above 
the popular clamor against the school system, 
spurning the opportunity which presented itself 
of crushing his political opponents, he made the 
great speech which prevented the repeal of the 
law of 1834, and which, in his own opinion, was 
the best act of his life, and the one which will be 
longest remembered. 

A single extract from that speech will show its 
temper : 

‘But will the Legislature—will the wise guardians of 
the dearest interest of a great Commonwealth, consent 
to surrender the high advantages and brilliant pros- 
pects which this law promises, because it is desired by 
worthy gentlemen, who, in a moment of causeless panic 
and popular delusion, sailed into power on a Tartarean 
flood 7?—a flood of ignorance darker, and, to the intellec- 
‘tual mind, more dreadful than the accursed Stygian pool, 
at which mortals and immortals tremble! Sir, it seems 
to me that the liberal and enlightened proceedings of the 
Legislature, have aroused the demon of ignorance from 
his slumber, and, maddened at the threatened loss of his 
murky empire, his discordant howlings are heard in every 
part of the land.”’ 

The law was saved; but little effort would 
seem to have been made during the summer of 
1835, to put the system in operation, and when 
Governor Ritner, and his several heads of depart- 
ments, took their seats in December of that year, 
they found the school law unpopular, and the 
school interests of the State in sad confusion. 
Fortunate was it for the cause of education, that 
Governor Ritner, proved as true and staunch 
-$ friend of free schools as his predecessor had 

en. 

The law was imperfect, and it was necessary to 
amend it. At the session of 1835-6, Dr. George 
Smith, of Delaware county, happily still living to 
enjoy the fruit of his work, was chairman of the 
Committee on Education in the Senate, and, also, 
chairman for the most part of the joint Educa- 
tional Committee of the two Houses, for they 
acted as a joint committee during the session. 
He presented to the Senate, and zealously advo- 
cated the law of that year, which passed under 
the title of “‘ An Act to consolidate and amend 
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the several acts relative to a system of education 
by common schools.’’ The bill was prepared with 
much care, in order to avoid the practical objec- 
tions which had been made to the act of 1534, 
and its author acknowledges having received 
valuable aid, in its preparation, from Thomas H. 
Burrowes, the State Superintendent, Mr. Stevens, 
and others. 

The proper machinery being now provided, it 
was necessary to put the law in operation. For- 
tunate, indeed, was it for Pennsylvania and her 
school interests, that Gov. Ritner, had chosen 
for his Secretary of the Commonwealth, Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes. It was he who organized 
and put in operation our school system, both in 
the office and in the field. He gave full and clear 
instructions to the school officers throughout the 
State. He presented reports to the Legislature, 
so replete with facts respecting the working of 
the system, and the arguments in support of it, 
that the hands of its friends were strengthened, 
and its enemies were silenced ; and in these re- 
ports may be found the germs of much that has 
since ripened into fruit. He contrived forms, 
constructed tables, and arranged plans. He tray- 
eled over the State, delivering addresses to the 
people, and removing from their minds objections 
to the system, healing differences, and directing 
school officers in the performance of their new 
duties. In the introduction to his report, dated 
February 19th, 1838, Mr. Burrowes writes: ‘‘ It 
is true, the system is neither in full operation, 
nor is its machinery perfect. But the momen- 
tous question, can education be made as general 
and as unbought as liberty ? has been determin- 
ed in the affirmative in Pennsylvania.’”’ At the 
close of his term there were 540 accepting dis- 
tricts, 5,269 schools, 6,732 teachers, 174,733 schol- 
ars, a State appropriation of $308,919, a tax raised 
for the = of schools, of $385,788, and an 
average school term of 5} months. 

The law of 1836 has been amended to a greater 
or less extent, by almost every subsequent Legis- 
lature, but its essential features have never been 
changed. 

The acceptance of the law was at first made 
voluntary with each district, and an accepting 
district was allowed the opportunity of voting 
down the law at the end of every third year. In 
1848, this feature being no longer necessary, the 
law was made ag was and obligatory. 

In.1849 all the laws relating to schools were 
collected, arranged and passed in one act. 

In 1854 considerable changes were made in the 
law, and the county Superintendency was es- 
tablished. 

In 1857 the Normal school act was passed, 
though no school was recognized under the act 
until 1859. 

During the present year, cities and boroughs, 
of over ten thousand inhabitants, were authorized 
to elect school superintendents, and teachers’ 
institutes were legalized in all the counties of the 
State. 

There were circumstances connected with all 
these events, steps of progress in our school 
affairs, of which it would be pleasant to ook, 
and persons figured in connection with them, 
whose names ve honorable mention ; but 
the whole is left to him, who, at some future time, 
and with a different purpose from that which is 
now had in view, shall write the history of our 
common schools. 
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The Design of our Com. School System. 


Some narrow views still prevail, respecting the 
design of our common school system, which, it is 
thought, a brief statement of that design may 
tend to correct. 

A common school system is a system of schools, 
designed to impart an education as complete as 
possible to all, impartially, at the public expense. 
Its aim is to make education universal, impartial 
and free. 

It is held by some that the design of common 

schools is to furnish free instruction only to the 
or. This was the design of the system estab- 
ished in 1809, which was superseded by the 
present system ; but our law is now entirely free 
from any such unjust discrimination. Since 1834 
our schools are open to all, and free to all. 

Others seem to think that the design of our 
common schools is to furnish instruction only in 
the elements of knowledge. This class are the 
bitter opponents of graded schools and high 
schools. They maintain that it may be well 
enough to teach all the children of the State to 
read and write, and keep acceunts, but that any 
one who desires to extend his knowledge beyond 
this point, should pay for it. In opposition to 
this view, it has always been held by the friends 
of common schools, that the aim of the system is 
to impart to all as complete an education as 
possible—that its crown and glory is its grammar 
and high schools. That is a most contracted 
view of education which would limit the acquire- 
ments of children in our schools to reading, 
writing and arithmetic. To make good citizens, 
an education broader and higher is wanted—an 
education that can be attained through our 
common schools, and must be. Our common 
school system is based upon the fact that an edu- 
cation, the best the circumstances will warrant, 
is every man’s birth-right. 

Education, in some countries, is confined to a 
caste. Those who belong to a particular caste, 
are allowed the privileges of an education, from 
which all others are debarred. 

In other countries the only persons educated 
are particular classes—the priests, the nobility, 
the rich, the powerful. 

In still other countries, sex, race, color is 
allowed to make a difference in educational 
privileges. 

A common school system recognizes no such 
unjust distinctions or discriminations in respect 
to education. The great principle that underlies 
such a system is, that since God made all minds 
capable of being educated, it is their right to be 
educated—to be educated to the highest degree 
practically attainable. 


Plans for the Improvement of the System. 


It is one of the duties of the Superintendent to 
propose to the Legislature, plans for the improve- 
ment of the system. 

Little that is new is designed to be proposed at 
this time. Several of the recommendations made 
last year will, howcver, be repeated, in the hope 
that the attention of those concerned will con- 
tinue to be directed to them. 

1. Our schools need a largely increased State 
appropriation. The Legislature seems to have 
been convinced of this fact last year, but circum- 
stances, which it is hoped, will not exist the 
a session, prevented the proper action from 

ing taken. 
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2. The legal school term should be increased. 
The schools are now required to be kept open 
only four months ina year. They ought to be 
kept open ten months, and, with some additional 
State aid, they can be kept open at least six 
months. A four months’ term is too short a 
time for pupils to make much progress in their 
studies, and too short to induce well qualified 
persons to engage in the business of teaching. 

3. The loeal supervision of schools is still very 
defective. County Superintendents cannot, as a 
general thing, watch closely the minute workings 
of fhe system. It needs an agency that can work 
much nearer the schools. undreds of boards 
of directors never visit the schools under their 
charge, and hundreds more discharge this duty 
very imperfectly. Directors now have the right 
to appoint the secretary of the board District 
Superintendent, impose on him the duty of visit- 
ing the schools, and pay him for his services ; 
and wherever this office is placed in competent 
hands, the result is largely to promote the effi- 
ciency of the schools thus supervised, and em- 
phatically points to the necessity of an agency 
with similar, but better defined duties, more 
general, and more strictly professional. Nothing 
better can now be thought of than the appoint- 
ment of local Superintendents, as ieee in the 


last x soy 

4. The qualifications of the teachers of the 
State are still much below what they ought to be. 
This is shown by the astonishing fact, that not 
one-half of them ever read a single book on the 
subject of teaching. 

The State Normal schools are working well, 
but there are not enough of them, and the large 
number of private Normal Institutes do not fully 
supply their place. Good hopes are entertained 
that one or two additional State schools will be 
pe enya within the coming year, and that 
other agencies will be made more active in the 
good work of preparing teachers. 

5. The union among the various educational 
institutions of the State should be made more 
close. This point was argued at some length in 
my last report, and a plan proposed for effecting 
it. Noconfidence has been lost in either the 
argument then used in favor of the measure, or 
in the plan then proposed for bringing it about. 
On the contrary, letters from the authorities of 
nearly all the colle in the State, and from 
those of many academies and seminaries, com- 
mendatory of the plan, have confirmed the opin- 
ion then entertained both of its desirableness and 
feasibility. I am fully satisfied that Pennsylvania 
will never reap the full measure of good from her 
schools until she broadens out her system, so as 
to include all grades of institutions. 


Changes in the School Law. 


The supplement to the school law, passed by 
the Legislature at its last session, seems to be 
bie salutary in its effects. 

he provision which enables school directors 
to take possession of ground for school sites, was 
enacted very opportunely. Few school houses 
were constructed during the war, and that fact 
renders an unusual amount of building necessary 
now that the war has closed. In virtue of the 
power vested in them, but without, in most 
cases, having to resort to the forms of the law, 
directors were able, during the past season, to 
secure eligible sites for a large number of school 


houses, and even a larger number will be needed 
the coming season. 

The provision in reference to the establishment 
of Teachers’ Institutes, promises even better re- 
sults than were anticipated from it. The number 
of teachers in attendance at these institutes will 
be twice, perhaps three times, as great as ever 
before, ml g the increase of the public interest in 
them can be measured by the same ratio. 

Three cities and boroughs have elected Super- 
intendents under the law relating to City and 
Borough Superintendents. Their reports will be 
found in their proper place. Other cities and 
boroughs will certainly follow their example, for 
in no other way than by a close, constant and 
intelligent supervision can a system of schools, in 
a city or large town, be made efficient. 

Never before have feachers made such great 
efforts to improve their qualifications, in order to 
comply with the higher standard now required 
of them, as during the past year. To take part 
in the election of the county committee on teach- 
ers’ certificates, brought hundreds to the insti- 
tutes, and the fact that the teachers themselves 
have now some voice in building up and caring 
for their own profession, promises to create a 
— of professional pride and spirit previously 
unknown. 

All teachers have now to be examined in the 
history of the United States. This step is pre- 
peony to the general introduction of this 

ranch of study into our common schools. Be- 
lieving, with Dr. Lieber, that ‘‘ History is, of all 
branches, the most nourishing for public life and 
liberty,’’ I look upon this as an important move 
in the right direction. Especially, is there a ne- 
cessity for instructing our youth in the history of 
our own State, and the great principles which 
were incorporated into our system of government 
by its founder and by succeeding legislators. We 
seem to have gone Ee ete in this particular, 
for in the great law evacted by the first General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, convened at Chester, 
December 4, 1682, there was a provision requir- 
ing the laws to be taught in all the schools of the 
Province. 

The requirement in reference to the examina- 
tion of teachers in the theory of erp has 
already accomplished much good, and it is likely 
to accomplish much more, by inducing teachers 
to make greater efforts to qualify themselves for 
their work. Up to the present year, not nearly 
one-half of the teachers in the State had ever 
read a single book relating specially to teaching. 
It is possible, of course, for a teacher to conduct 
a school without preparing himself by special 
study, and the same is true with respect to 
doctors and lawyers and their professions; but 
this fact in no way invalidates the proposition 
that special preparation is, in all cases, desirable 
for professional men, and in most cases, indispen- 
sable to success. Teaching is a science ; that is, 
there are principles governing the imparting of 
knowledge, and the developing of mind, which 
can be combined into a system, and such a 
system constitutes a science. It is mere quibbling 
to say, that because the practice of teaching must 
vary, there can be no fixed principles concerning 
it. All doctors do not set broken bones in the 
same way, but there aré principles of anatomy ; 
all lawyers do not manage a cause in the same 

\way, but there is a science of law ; all generals 
do not plan a campaign, or fight a battle, in the 
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same way, but there is such a thing as military 
tactics ; so all teaching must be varied, but its 
principles are broad, and deep, and eternal. The 
teacher must be able to adapt himself to the 
ever-changing circumstances of the school room ; 
but he must, also, have a basis of scientific prin- 
ciples to direct him in his work. Without it, his 
teaching is mere guess-work, and the less we 
have of that kind of teaching in Pennsylvania, 
the better for our children. 

No reason exists to create a doubt that the 
other provisions of the law will eventually answer 
the purpose for which they were adopted, and 
prove generally beneficial. 

No special changes in the school law will now 
be recommended. All the suggestions looking 
toward such changes, that are not to be inferre 
from what has been said elsewhere, will be made 
to the Commission authorized by the Legislature, 
and ps gma by the Governor, to revise the 
civil code. The school law needs revision. Its 
parte are not arranged with much regard to 
ogical order, or to clearness and conciseness of 
expression, and the numerous amendments and 
supplements which have been passed, render the 
whole rather a mass of fragments, than a body of 
laws. The Commission will, no doubt, remedy 
these defects. 


- Sabbath Schools. 


Our public schools are open to all the children 
of the State ; and, since our people are divided 
into so many different religious sects, and enter- 
tain such a diversity of views concerning religion, 
it is impolitic, if not impossible, to have inculcated 
in these schools any positive system of religious 
doctrines. Public sentiment will sanction the 

lacing of our public schools in the hands of 
Yhristian teachers, the general reading of the 
Bible, without note or comment, in them, and, in 
many places, their opening and closing with 
prayer ; but to attempt to indoctrinate the child- 
ren with the dogmas of any particular church, 
would prove their ruin. 

Still, the American people are a religious peo- 
ple, by very much the most religious people in 
the world, and it is generally felt among us that 
there is a necessity for an education more posi- 
tively religious than that which can be imparted 
in the common schools of the State. Our children 
ought not only to be trained intellectually, but 
morally and religiously. There ought to be deeply 
implanted in the breast of every child some fixed 
form of faith respecting holy things. 

The system of schools that furnishes moral and 
religious instruction to the young, should be as 
comprehensive as our common school system, 
and at the same time be sufficiently flexible to 
enable all religious denominations to engage in 
the work of imparting such instruction, each in 
its own way. 

The Sabbath school, as organized in this 
country, seems to me to answer these conditions. 
Its friends are not only establishing such schools, 
in connection with our churches, but they are 
engaged in planting them in every neighborhood. 
We may now boast that no child, born in Penn- 
Fsbo need grow up in ignorance of the or- 

inary branches of knowledge. It will be a 
glorious day for the State, when it can be said, 
that all our children enjo a opportunities of 
oe instruction in the ord and ways of 
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Entertaining these views, I have not deemed it 
out of place to attend and address several Sabbath 
school conventions during the past year. I have 
wished, in the name of the State, God speed to 
the Sabbath school enterprise. I have said, and 
the sentiment always met with a most hearty re- 
sponse, help us do in the common schools what 
no other agency that has ever been devised can 
do, educate the masses of our people, lift them 
up to a higher level, and we will help you supple- 
ment our work by making Sabbath school in- 
struction universal, and of the most effective 
character. 

This course has had the effect of bringing to 
the aid of the common school cause some of the 
best men in the State who had previously stood 
aloof from it, and, it is hoped, will strengthen 
the hands of those who are so nobly working in 
the interest of Sabbath schools. 


Conclusion. 


Our school system has become an immense 

wer. The future character of the State will 

moulded by it. If we take care of our schools, 
the State will take care of itself. Its schools are 
the only vulnerable part of a republic. A noble 
Roman matron once said, pointing to her sons, 
‘These are my jewels.’’ Soa State, that can 
point to its children, well instructed and well 
trained, has jewels that will enrich it forever. 

The question that rises in importance above all 
other questions, in this country, is that which 
concerns the means of educating the whole people. 
This provided for, and all other questions can be 
settled at leisure. This one needs the most prompt 
attention. Popular ignorance is the seat of every 
disease thut has hitherto threatened the life of 
the nation, and, sound here, it will be proof 
against all dangers in the future. 

The value of governmental institutions can not 
be tested, so much, by the material resources 
which they aid in developing, as by the quality of 
the men and women who grow up under them. 
The future historian will measure our country, 
in comparison with others, y this standard. 
Nor should we shrink from it. In the Old World 
there have been individuals and classes of men 
who were an honor to their kind. India and 
Egypt had their learned men. Greece can boast 
of many distinguished philosophers, poets and 
artists. Rome gave b'rth to some great generals, 
great statesmen, and great orators. France, 
pointing to the polished manners of her people, 
and her rich art products, claims to stand at the 
head of civilized nations. The scholars of Ger- 
are famous all over the world. And 
England is rich in high-toned, nobly-bred, 
thoroughly independent men and women. It is 
for the lovers of A Panos institutions to prove, 
that not only does human nature suffer no deteri- 
oration when nurtured among free institutions, 
but that, what other nations have done for 
a caste, for a class, for a favored few, America 
can do for ALL, raising up a people, unequalled 
in all the world for the qualities that go to con- 
stitute true manhood. 

I cannot close this report without thanking the 
members of the Legislature for the new rooms 
granted to the School Department, and the in- 
creased facilities they afford for transacting its 
ever increasing business. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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